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mose  who  think  a  great  deal  of  Thoreau  too  often  hear 
that  he  was  anti-social,  a  thoroughgoing  misanthrope, 
a  loner,  someone  who  could  not  be  counted  on  to 
behave  in  neighborly  ways  at  any  time,  much  less 
periodically  or  at  all  times.  This  sense  of  Thoreau  as  a 
prickly  fellow  is  not  wholly  nonsense.  He  certainly  was  not 
a  group-hug  sort  of  guy,  nor  was  he  a  very  enthusiastic 
commiserator  with  his  fellows  of  any  of  the  many  failings 
and  follies  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Probably  Emerson  expressed 
this  side  of  Thoreau 's  personality  best  in  his  widely  read 
essay  "Thoreau": 

There  was  somewhat  military  in  his  nature,  not  to  be 
subdued,  always  manly  and  able,  but  rarely  tender,  as  if 
he  did  not  feel  himself  except  in  opposition.  He  wanted  a 
fallacy  to  expose,  a  blunder  to  pillory,  I  may  say  required 
a  little  sense  of  victory,  a  roll  of  the  drum,  to  call  his 
powers  into  full  exercise.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  say  No; 
indeed  he  found  it  much  easier  than  to  say  Yes.  It  seemed 
as  if  his  first  instinct  on  hearing  a  proposition  was  to 
controvert  it,  so  impatient  was  he  of  the  limitations  of  our 
daily  thought.  This  habit,  of  course,  is  a  little  chilling  to 
the  social  affections;  and  though  the  companion  would  in 
the  end  acquit  him  of  any  malice  or  untruth,  yet  it  mars 
conversation.  Hence,  no  equal  companion  stood  in 
affectionate  relations  with  one  so  pure  and  guileless.  "I 
love  Henry,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "but  I  cannot  like 
him;  and  as  for  taking  his  arm,  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
taking  the  arm  of  an  elm-tree." 

This  uncongenial  aspect  of  Thoreau's  personality  has 
been  so  persistently  pointed  to  that  it  has  achieved  the  status 
of  a  stereotype  and  as  such  has  been  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  dispel;  m  great  part  because  Thoreau 's  prophetic 
impulse — particularly  in  Walden,  his  most  widely  read 
work — prompted  him  to  portray  himself  as  a  wise  hermit,  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a  fellow  encouraging  his 
readers,  even  prodding  them,  to  live  fuller,  more  meaningful 
lives.  To  assume  this  rhetorical  position  creditably 
compelled  him  to  argue,  often  at  considerable  length,  such 
cranky  theses  as  "The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 


desperation"  and  "The  greater  part  of  what  my  neighbors  call 
good  I  believe  in  my  soul  to  be  bad,  and  if  I  repent  of  any 
thing,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  my  good  behavior." 

Like  his  habit  of  saying  No,  Thoreau's  initial  assumption 
about  his  reader,  especially  the  reader  of  his  more  ethically 
oriented  writings,  "is  a  little  chilling  to  the  social  affections" 
because  that  assumption  is  wholly  unflattering:  you  are  not ' 
well.  His  more  hopeful,  more  congenial  follow-up 
assumption — you  can  improve  your  condition — is  too  often 
overlooked  or  ignored,  probably  because  of  the  rhetorical 
urgency  with  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  validity  of  his 
initial  assumption.  He  was  aware  of  his  rhetorical 
predicament,  of  course,  and  addressed  the  difficulty  early  in 
Walden,  for  instance,  by  pointing  out  that  he  did  "not  mean  to 
prescribe  rules  to  strong  and  valiant  natures  . . .  nor  to  those 
who  find  their  encouragement  and  inspiration  in  precisely  the 
present  condition  of  things  . . .  [nor]  to  those  who  are  well 
employed  . . .  but  mainly  to  the  mass  of  men  who  are 
discontented,  and  idly  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  their 
lot  or  of  the  times,  when  they  might  improve  them." 

In  a  sense,  a  thoroughgoing  Thoreau  aficionado  is  a 
glutton  for  rhetorical  punishment,  someone  with  inner 
resources  not  only  sufficient  to  withstand  such  onslaughts  as 
are  contained  in  the  "Economy"  chapter  of  Walden  or  in  the 
essay  "Life  without  Principle,"  but  to  relish  the  prospect  of 
such  onslaughts  when  bumping  against  such  apparently 
intimidating  sentences  as  this  one,  which  immediately 
precedes  the  aforementioned  essay's  thesis  statement:  "As 
the  time  is  short,  I  will  leave  out  all  the  flattery,  and  retain  all 
the  criticism."  You  know  you're  a  true-blue  Thoreauvian  if 
after  reading  those  words  your  impulse  is  to  say  "Yeah,  bring 
it  on;  a  good  time's  a-coming!"  or  the  like. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  more  congenial  side  to  Thoreau 
than  the  misanthrope  stereotype  admits.  Emerson  knew  his 
friend  well  and  began  the  paragraph  following  the  one 
quoted  above  with  the  observation,  "Yet,  hermit  and  stoic  as 
[Thoreau]  was,  he  was  really  fond  of  sympathy. . . ."  The 
reasoning  behind  Thoreau's  initial  assumption  that  we  are 
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unwell  is  simply  that  we  must  realize  our  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  before  we  can  effectually  begin  to 
improve  it,  just  as  those  students  are  easiest  to  teach  who 
understand  most  clearly  that  they  have  things  to  learn.  In 
other  words,  Thoreau's  seeming  misanthropy  masks  a 
fundamental  sympathy  with  his  auditors  and  readers.  He 
was  not  so  muclfa  swell  or  hearty  neighbor  and  friend  as  a 
sincere  and  earnest  one. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of  anecdotes  available  to  those 
who  wish  to  dispel  the  stereotype  of  Thoreau  as 
misanthrope,  more  would  be  welcome,  and  by  good  fortune  I 
came  across  one  some  years  ago  while  examining  Thoreau 
manuscripts  in  the  Berg  Collection  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  anecdote  is  autobiographical  and  appears  on 
two  pieces  of  paper,  both  written  completely  in  pencil,  one  a 
full  leaf  written  on  both  sides  and  the  other  a  scrap  with 
writing  on  one  side.  The  text  is  difficult  to  read,  as 
Thoreau's  pencilings  often  are.  Particularly  difficult  are  the 
words  written  in  a  cramped  hand  between  the  originally 
composed  lines.  About  a  dozen  such  words  in  three 
sentences  interlined  on  the  verso  of  the  full  leaf  seemed 
irrecoverable.  I  regretted  this  a  great  deal  because  the  text  I 
was  able  to  read,  in  addition  to  reflecting  well  upon  Thoreau, 
was  charming  and  amusing.  After  transcribing  all  that  I 
could  during  my  initial  examination,  I  made  a  note  to  return 
and  try  to  recover  the  remainder  of  the  text  at  some  other 
time,  a  task  I  was  able  to  complete  on  5  August  2004. 
The  brief  narrative  shows  Thoreau  to  have  been  a 
neighborly  fellow  willing  to  join  his  fellow  townsmen  to 
help  one  of  their  own  out  of  a  jam — or,  more  accurately  and 
specifically,  to  help  extricate  Ebby  Hubbard's  cow  out  of  the 
swamp  at  Hubbard's  Close,  half  a  mile  north-northeast  of 
Thoreau's  Walden  housesite  and  a  hundred  yards  or  so  north 
of  Brister's  Spring.  Although  the  event  took  place  while 
Thoreau  lived  at  Walden  Pond,  he  actually  wrote  the 
narrative  late  in  1853  or,  possibly,  early  in  1854,  while  - 
working  on  the  sixth  version  of  Walden,  sometimes  called 
version  F.  This  dating  is  based  on  the  paper  type  of  the  leaf 
and  scrap:  thin,  very  lightly  lined,  white- wove  paper 
manufactured  by  Goodwin  &  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  many  extant  pages  of  which  feature  (although 
neither  of  these  does)  an  embossed  pressmark  or  stationer's 
mark  that  is  a  vertically  oval  wreath  enclosing  "G  &  Co." 
Thoreau  almost  certainly  drafted  the  narrative  for  "The 
Village"  chapter  of  Walden,  where  he  likely  would  have 
placed  it  within  or  immediately  after  the  long  second 
paragraph  that  begins  "It  was  very  pleasant,  when  I  staid  late 
in  town,  to  launch  myself  into  the  night. ..."  William  L. 
Howarth  cites  the  two  pieces  of  paper  on  which  the  narrative 
appears  on  p.  227  (item  D17b)  of  The  Literary  Manuscripts 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University 
Press,  1974),  quoting  the  first  twenty  words  of  the  narrative 
in  his  citation  but  misreading  "Mr."  as  "Mrs."  As  Howarth 


notes,  the  two  pieces  of  paper  are  housed  in  a  "folder  marked 
'Miscellaneous  Holograph  Notes'  "  at  the  Berg  Collection. 

Although  I  have  modified  Thoreau's  text  by  adding 
paragraph  breaks,  adding  some  missing  punctuation 
(commas  and  periods,  mostly),  and  swapping  out  some 
existing  punctuation  (commas  for  dashes,  mostly),  I  have 
made  no  substantive  changes  beyond  adding  "and,"  which 
Thoreau  had  inadvertently  left  out  as  a  consequence  of  a 
revision  ("a  rope"  is  careted  for  insertion  between  "returned 
with"  and  "other  help").  I  silently  leave  out  his  deletions  and 
include  his  insertions.  A  facsimile  typescript  of  the  text  as 
Thoreau  wrote  it  can  be  viewed  at  www.bradleypdean.com/ 
cow.  html. 

'or  permission  to  publish  the  following  brief  narrative,  I 
am  grateful  to  Dr.  Isaac  Gewirtz,  Curator  of  the  Berg 
Collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Furman  of  the  New  York  Public  Library's  Office  of  Special 
Collections.  The  narrative  appears  here  courtesy  of  the  Berg 
Collection  of  English  and  American  Literature;  The  New 
York  Public  Library;  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations. 


Another  time,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  village  in  the 
dark  of  the  evening,  I  met  Mr.  Ebby  Hubbard,  who  told 
me  that  one  of  his  cows  was  mired  in  Hubbard's  Close  and 
requested  my  assistance  to  get  her  out,  saying  that  he  would 
soon  return  with  other  help.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  thither; 
in  fact,  it  was  but  little  out  of  my  way. 

Guided  by  voices,  I  picked  my  way,  leaping  from 
tussock  to  tussock,  through  the  swamp  till  I  came  to  where 
Fred  Cogswell  stood  on  a  larger  hummock  amid  the  alders. 

"Where's  the  cow,  Fred?"  said  I. 

"Why,  there  she  is;  don't  you  see  her?"  said  he,  pointing 
to  his  feet. 

I  stepped  down  and  saw  her  head  and  horns  just  above 
the  surface,  in  a  hollow  between  two  tussocks,  and  she  was 
chewing  the  cud  all  the  while,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hubbard  had  returned  with  a  rope  and 
other  help.  There  were  David  Flint  and  Harry  Hooper  and 
John  Hosmer,  Jr.,  and  one  or  two  men  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember.  We  got  a  rail  and  thrust  it  under  the  cow,  and 
while  two  pried  upon  that,  the  rest  pulled  by  the  rope,  which 
was  fastened  about  her  horns — and  so  up  she  came  onto  the 
island  hummock,  which  was  scarcely  bigger  than  herself,  for 
ihe  helped  herself  as  soon  as  she  got  her  fore  feet  out. 

But  though  we  expected  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  for  weakness,  she  had  no  sooner  got  upon  her  legs  than 
she  shook  her  head,  which  perhaps  had  been  a  little 
wrenched  by  the  pulling,  and  prepared  to  bolt  into  a  worse 
slough  on  the  other  side,  whereupon  some  of  the  party,  being 
pushed  for  room,  leaped  off  at  a  venture  in  the  dark  into 
surrounding  beaver  holes.  But  Hubbard,  at  this  crisis 
shouting  lustily,  "Hold  on  to  her,  hold  on  to  her!  Don't  be 
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afraid  of  a  cow!" — the  rest  seized  her,  some  by  the  horns  and 
others  by  the  tail,  and  held  her  motionless. 

She  had  been  mired  nobody  knew  how  many  hours,  but 
for  some  time  since  the  morning,  and  she  stood  there 
dripping  and  shivering  in  the  dark.  I  thought  she  already 
looked  emaciated.  We  decided  that  all  she  needed  was  a 
good  rubbing  and  some  warm  tea. 

After  long  reconnoitering  and  infinite  trouble,  we 
managed  to  get  her  to  terra  firma,  Harry  Hooper  and  I 
leading  the  way,  for  Harry  knew  best  where  the  beaver  holes 
were — with  a  rope  in  our  hands  which  was  fastened  to  her 
horns,  while  the  rest  kept  her  from  bolting  by  her  tail.  When 
we  came  to  a  deeper  and  broader  beaver  hole  than  usual  we 
put  her  into  double  quick  time,  and  by  vigorous  pulling  at 
the  rope  endeavored  to  make  the  centrifugal  overcome  the 
centripetal  force. 

Having  seen  her  safely  out,  I  bade  the  company  good 
night  and  was  turning  on  my  heel  on  solid  ground,  when 
Harry  exclaimed,  "Why,  David  Henry.  Is  that  you?  By 
Gra-ci-ous!" 


___ 
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turned  to  Walden  because  I  wished  to  teach 
imaginatively.  I  wished  to  share  with  students  the 
.essential  facts  of  Thoreau's  life  and  his  masterpiece — to 
teach  deeply  and  sturdily,  and  to  allow  regard  for  the  man  to 
lead  to  regard  for  his  manner.  For  most  students,  it  appears 
to  me,  are  in  a  strange  uncertainty  about  rhetorical  tropes, 
whether  they  are'of  the  devil  or  of  God,  and  have  somewhat 
hastily  concluded  to  avoid  these  tropes  forever. 

My  opportunity  was  a  four-credit  Rhetoric  and 
Composition  course.  It  was  a  small  class,  only  seven 


students.  I  typically  gave  the  final  half  hour  to  Walden1 — we 
discussed  the  first,  very  long  chapter,  "Economy,"  over  four 
classes,  and  then  each  of  the  subsequent  seventeen  shorter 
chapters  in  one  class  apiece.  Our  pace  was  leisurely,  like 
Thoreau's  own,  and  a  positive  attitude  toward  Thoreau  as 
"his  own  man"  took  shape  in  the  first  month. 

I  tended  to  focus  on  four  frequent  tropes  in  Walden: 
parallelism,  chiasmus,  metaphor,  and  simile.  I  regularly 
noted  Thoreau's  parallel  phrasing — for  example,  regarding 
the  "Brahmins"  who  were  "sitting  exposed  to  four  fires  and 
looking  in  the  face  of  the  sun"  or  "hanging  suspended,  with 
their  heads  downwards,  over  flames"  or  "looking  at  the 
heavens  over  their  shoulders"  (Walden,  edited  by  J.  Lyndon 
Shanley  [Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  UP,  1971],  4).  And  I. 
would  use  Thoreau's  parallelism  as  a  model  for  the 
parallelism  that  I  required  in  the  students'  writing.  One 
student  wrote  that  someone  was  inspiring  because  of  "the 
way  he  showed  confidence  in  himself,  the  way  he  was 
excited  by  his  work,  and  the  way  he  always  loved  to  help 
people  understand."  Another  student  wrote  about  teenagers 
"talking  back  to  the  screen,  whistling,  and  making  what  they 
consider  to  be  hilarious  noises."  A  third  student  wrote  about 
her  remarkable  mother:  "Sweeping  up  the  mess,  wiring  the 
electricity,  or  putting  up  siding,  she  was  working  harder  than 
any  man  I  know."  The  guidance  with  regard  to  parallelism 
"took,"  and  the  evident  parallelism  in  Walden  served  as  a 
prompt.  Parallelism  became  seen  less  as  a  point  of  teacherly 
advocacy  and  more  as  a  standard  tool  of  an  accomplished 
writer — a  tool  worth  making  one's  own. 

I  also  regularly  invited  discussion  of  Thoreau's  use  of 
the  inversion  of  parallelism — not  the  pattern  ABAB,  but  the 
pattern  ABBA — chiasmus.  The  earliest  chiasmus  in  Walden 
is,  "And  when  the  farmer  has  got  his  house,  he  may  not  be 
the  richer  but  the  poorer  for  it,  and  it  be  the  house  that  has 
got  him"  (33;  emphasis  added).  I  pointed  out  such  chiasmus 
and  discussed  the  multiple  purposes  of  the  trope  (reversal  in 
some  cases,  balance  in  others).  One  young  fellow  wrote  in 
his  first  paper,  concerning  the  difficulties  of  a  student's  life, 
"Truth  be  told,  there  are  probably  as  many  employment 
problems  for  students  as  there  are  students  employed." 
Later,  this  same  student  wrote,  in  a  comparison-and-contrast 
paper  about  Eminem  and  the  rap  group  the  Insane  Clown 
Posse,  "They  have  very  different  pasts,  and  fans  who  are  past 
very  different."  These  instances  seemed  impressive  evidence 
of  the  potential  for  the  rhetorical  strengths  of  Walden  to 
prompt  such  strengths  in  the  students'  writing. 

Furthermore,  I  often  noted  the  metaphors  and  similes  in 
Walden,  such  as  "my  head  is  an  organ  for  burrowing..."  (98) 
and  "all  the  earth  beyond  the  pond  appeared  like  a  thin  crust 
insulated  and  floated  even  by  this  small  sheet  of  intervening 
water"  (87).  I  helped  the  students  to  identify  the  two  figures 
more  readily  on  their  own  and  to  work  to  understand  them 
more  patiently.  As  we  approached  the  close  reading 
assignment,  I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  gather  the  four 
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tropes  together  in  a  more  focused  way. 

I  distributed  a  two-page  handout  on  literary  analysis  that 
was  conversational  in  tone  and  familiar  in  its  pomts  because 
they'd  all  been  made  already  in  discussions  of  Walden.  And 
all  the  examples  were  from  Walden.  Of  the  eight  paragraphs, 
one  of  them  concerned  parallelism  and  chiasmus,  and 
another  concerned  metaphor  and  simile.  This  was  the  review 
that  set  the  students  up  for  their  group-generated  close 
reading  paper,  due  both  as  a  paper  and  as  an  oral 
presentation.  One  of  the  two  groups  analyzed  a  passage  from 
Walden  in  terms  of  parallelism,  metaphor,  and  simile;  the 
other  group  exammed  another  passage  from  Walden  with 
reference  to  chiasmus,  parallelism,  and  literary  allusion.  The 
two  papers/presentations  were  very  strong;  both  were  clear, 
well-organized,  and  thoughtful.  And,  notably,  both  papers 
offered  parallel  phrasing,  and  one  of  them  included  a 
metaphor  ("Spring  is  a  new  chapter  for  the  outdoor  world") 
and  the  other  a  simile  ("by  using  chiasmus,  he  can  strike  the 
reader's  eye,  like  a  sharp  pin. . . "). 

I  then  gave  out  another  handout,  further  addressmg  the 
four  tropes.  I  presented  three  examples  of  each  from  Walden 
and  asked  the  students,  for  homework,  to  write  one  of  each 
themselves.  The  students  were  comfortable  with  the 
assignment,  having  considered  these  tropes  on  various 
occasions  in  our  discussions  of  Walden. 

I  began  with  metaphor.  Examples  included  "Time  is  but 
the  stream  I  go  a-fishing  in"  (67),  "A  lake  is  ...  the  earth's 
eye"  (125),  and  "Goodness  is  the  only  investment  that  never 
fails"  (146).  Students  responded  with  such  sentences  as  "A 
nightmare  is  only  an  inner  demon  trying  to  get  out,"  "Love  is 
a  blanket  that  wraps  you  up  and  keeps  you  warm,"  and 
"Television  is  a  cancerous  tumor  that  consumes  my  time  for 
homework."  I  put  all  the  metaphors  on  the  board,  and  we 
discussed  each  of  them  with  regard  to  vividness  and 
freshness. 

I  then  turned  to  simile.  For  the  handout,  I  quoted 
Thoreau  on  "a  stray  goose,"  "like  the  spirit  of  the  fog"  (28); 
on  "fishermen,"  "like  fabulous  creatures"  (181);  and  on  a 
squirrel  with  an  ear  of  com,  "like  a  tiger  with  a  buffalo" 
(183).  The  students  readily  offered  a  variety  of  similes, 
including  "A  forgotten  thought  is  like  a  runaway  puppy," 
"[H]is  cough  is  like  the  bark  of  a  dog,"  and  "Age  is  like  a 
one-way  street  at  rush  hour."  There  was  an  ease  to  their 
work  and  a  pride  in  their  success.  I  was  pleased  and  moved 
on  to  parallelism. 

The  handout  featured  such  examples  of  Thoreauvian 
parallelism  as  "I  was  rich,  if  not  in  money,  in  sunny  hours     . 
and  summer  days"  (129);  "It  was  worth  the  while,  if  only  to 
feel  the  wind  blow  on  your  cheek  freely,  and  see  the  waves 
run,  and  remember  the  life  of  the  mariners"  (131);  and  "A 
farmer,  a  hunter,  a  soldier,  a  reporter,  even  a  philosopher, 
may  be  daunted;  but  nothing  can  deter  a  poet,  for  he  is 
actuated  by  pure  love"  (178).  Students  responded  with  "On  a 
spring  day  the  children  would  roll  in  the  grass,  run  through 
the  weeds,  and  trek  about  in  the  woods";  "I  like  warm  nights, 


slow  sunsets,  and  the  sun  upon  my  back  on  nice  summer 
days";  and  "If  you  look  in  my  backyard,  you  will  see 
meddling  kids  and  mauling  dogs."  (Alliteration  was  duly 
acknowledged  and  praised.)  Clearly,  all  the  work  on 
parallelism  had  yielded  results.  I  was  wholly  satisfied,  but 
still  curious  about  chiasmus. 

I  presented  in  the  handout  the  aforementioned  chiasmus 
involving  the  farmer  and  his  house,  as  well  as  "it  was  I  in 
him  [the  oldest  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  philosopher]  that  was 
then  so  bold,  and  it  is  he  in  me  that  now  renews  the  vision" 
(67:  emphasis  added),  and  "It  is  true,  I  might  have  resisted 
forcibly  with  more  or  less  effect,  might  have  run  'amok' 
against  society;  but  I  preferred  that  society  should  run  'amok' 
against  me,  it  being  the  desperate  party"  (115;  emphasis 
added).  The  students  came  up  with  a  variety  of  chiasmi, 
including  a  modification  of  a  familiar  one,  "When  the  times 
get  tough,  you  have  to  get  tough  with  the  times,"  and  the 
more  surprising  "While  serving  in  the  army,  my  brother 
learned  to  use  his  weapons  as  hands  and  his  hands  as 
weapons."  In  one  instance,  a  student  mixed  up  parallelism 
with  chiasmus,  but  still  wrote  a  compelling  sentence:  "My 
house  has  as  much  room  for  improvement  as  it  has  rooms  to 
improve."  And,  in  another  instance,  a  student  created  the 
pattern  ABBAAB:  "The  mad  dog  bit  the  child;  if  the  child 
hadn't  made  the  mad  dog  mad,  it  wouldn't  have  bitten  him." 
The  student  called  this  cctriasmus." 

I  considered  the  work  a  success.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
growing  sense  of  playfulness  with  the  patterns,  an  increasing 
confidence.  The  one  remaining  paper  was  the  research 
paper,  and  this  involved  so  many  other  demands  regarding 
organization,  quotation,  and  documentation  that  I  wasn't 
expecting  much  in  the"  way  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  chiasmus. 
Parallelism  there  was  in  abundance,  of  course.  For  instance, 
one  student,  discussing  Salem  witchcraft,  wrote,  "There  are 
three  especially  convincing  theories  to  explam  Salem's 
alleged  witchcraft.  These  are  the  medical  theory,  the 
sociological  theory,  and  the  psychological  theory."  My 
surprise  and  delight  were  considerable  when  I  read,  toward 
the  end  of  the  paper,  "Although  each  theory  has  a  weakness, 
these  weaknesses  alone  are  not  enough  to  discard  the 
theory."  I  felt  well  rewarded. 

The  students'  exposure  to  Thoreau  and  his  rhetorical 
techniques  was  valuable  in  expanding  their  sense  of  their 
own" writing  choices.  I  would  use  Thoreau  in  a  standard 
three-credit  Rhetoric  and  Composition  class,  offering  just  a 
chapter  or  two  from  Walden — perhaps  "The  Ponds"  and 
"The  Pond  in  Winter." 

Of  course,  the  rhetorical  tropes  I've  mentioned  could  be 
taught  with  other  great  writers.  Thoreau,  however,  has  the 
particular  appeal  of  offering  a  heartening  and  emboldening 
perspective.  Indeed,  he  strengthens  not  only  the  self  as 
author,  but  also  the  authority  of  the  self. 

I  learned  this,  at  least,  by  my  experiment;  that  if  you 
teach  with  a  rich  work  that  you  love,  and  endeavor  to  help 
students  adapt  its  rhetorical  tropes  as  their  own,  you  will 
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meet  with  a  success  unexpected  in  common  hours.  And  if 
you  imagine  for  your  students  castles  in  the  air,  your  work 
need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should  be.  Now  help 
your  students  put  the  foundations  under  them. 


These  two  journal  entries  suggest  that 
Tuesday,  24  May  1853,  Election  Day, 
was  also  a  bad-hair  day  in  Concord. 

"Talked,  or  tried  to  talk,  to  R.W.E.  Lost  my  time — 
nay,  almost  my  identity.  He,  assuming  a  false 
opposition  where  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion, 
talked  to  the  wind — told  me  what  I  knew — arid  I  lost 
my  time  trying  to  imagine  myself  somebody  else  to 
oppose  him." 

"Henry  is  militant.  He  seems  stubborn  and 
implaccable;  always  manly  and  wise  but  rarely  sweet. 
One  would  say  that,  as  Webster  could  never  speak 
without  an  antagonist,  so  Henry  does  not  feel  himself 
except  in  opposition.  He  wants  a  fallacy  to  expose,  a 
blunder  to  pillory,  requires  a  little  sense  of  victory,  a 
roll  of  the  drum,  to  call  his  powers  into  full  exercise/' 

Our  thanks  to  Christina  on  waldenlist 


Review:  Thoreau's  Living  Ethics 

Rick  Anthony  Furtak 

Philip  Cafaro.  Thoreau  s  Living  Ethics:  Walden  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Virtue.  Athens,  Ga.:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  2004.  ISBN: 
0-8203-2610-0;  272  pp.;  US$39.95. 

What  does  it  mean  to  live  well?  What  are  the  chief  aims 
of  human  existence,  and  what  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  human  flourishing?  How  should  we 
define  success?  How  can  we  organize  our  daily  lives  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  our  highest  ideals? 
These  are  some  of  the  central  questions  of  ethical  philosophy;  they 
are  also  among  the  most  urgent  of  Thoreau 's  concerns.  So  why  is 
Walden  not  often  included  on  the  syllabus  of  courses  in  ethics? 
Why  is  it  not  recognized  as  a  canonical  text  by  moral 
philosophers? 

In  Thoreau  s  Living  Ethics:  Walden  and  the  Pursuit  of  Virtue, 
Philip  Cafaro  sets  out  to  correct  these  oversights  by  interpreting 
Thoreau's  major  work  as  a  positive  contribution  to  virtue  ethics 
and  to  environmental  philosophy.  "Because  Walden  is  a  work  in 
virtue  ethics,"  he  argues,  "it  is  hard  for  some  readers — and  most 
contemporary  philosophers — to  see  it  as  a  work  of  ethics  at  all" 
(28).  He  points  but  that  much  of  Anglophone  moral  philosophy  is 
distinguished  by  "a  high  level  of  generality  and  theoretical 
abstractness"  (81),  and  by  a  conception  of  ethics  as  a  field  of 
inquiry  narrowly  focused  upon  such  concepts  as  "duty"  and 
"justice." 


Recent  years  have  seen  an  increasing  realization  within  the 
same  philosophical  community  that  many  aspects  of  moral  life 
cannot  be  adequately  described  in  these  limited  terms.  "Virtue 
ethics"  has  therefore  gained  favor  as  a  prominent  alternative  to  the 
mainstream.  Raising  broad  questions  about  the  quality  and 
purpose  of  human  life  while  calling  attention  to  particular  features 
of  character  and  situation,  virtue  ethicists  such  as  Martha 
Nussbaum  (whom  Cafaro  cites  as  one  advocate  of  this  approach) 
often  appeal  to  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  as  valuable  resources.  As 
Cafaro  demonstrates,  they  ought  to  embrace  Walden  as  a  modem 
work  which  adds  to  this  tradition  while  exhibiting  distinct  virtues 
of  its  own. 

This  demonstration  is  achieved  not  so  much  by  listing  a 
hundred  virtues  mentioned  by  Thoreau — although  Cafaro  does 
supply  such  a  list — as  it  is  by  providing  a  sympathetic  explanation 
of  why  ethical  philosophers  ought  to  care  about  Thoreau's 
description  of  his  own  attempts  to  live  well  in  a  specific  place.  It 
is  within  this  kind  of  concrete  narrative  that  Thoreau  can  show  us 
how  to  appreciate  "the  intrinsic  value  of  nonhuman  nature"  (144) 
and  the  sense  in  which  "human  excellence  and  nature's  excellence 
are  necessarily  entwined"  (161)  due  to  our  immersion  in  the  world. 
These  ideas  are  especially  familiar  in  contemporary  environmental 
ethics,  but  they  also  have  implications  for  virtue  ethics  more 
generally.  Cafaro  does  a  great  service  to  contemporary  moral 
philosophy  by  giving  a  sustained  account  of  what  Walden  has  to 
offer  in  this  area.   Thoreau  s  Living  Ethics  may  be  the  best  defense 
of  Thoreau  as  a  moral  philosopher  to-  have  appeared  in  print. 

However,  it  does  not  always  succeed  at  doing  justice  to 
Thoreau's  writings.  Although  a  quick  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  reveals  that  Cafaro  wants  to  approach  Walden  on  its  own 
terms,  in  practice  he  sometimes  does  not  make  good  on  this 
promise.  For  instance,  when  Thoreau  writes  of  his  satisfaction  at 
having  been  "inspired  through  the  palate"  (in  the  "Higher  Laws" 
chapter  of  Walden),  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  complex  inquiry  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  sensory  and  intellectual  perception.  But 
Cafaro  reads  this  remark  as  nothing  more  than  a  lamentable 
display  of  Thoreau's  ascetic  temperament,  accusing  him  of 
"denying  his  sensual  side"  in  favor  of  "pure  thought  and 
appreciation"  (148).  The  subtle  discussion  in  the  original  text  is 
represented  as  an  example  of 
how  Thoreau  occasionally 
"goes  wrong,"  arguing  in 
favor  of  obviously  flawed 
positions  that  his  apologist 
should  not  even  attempt  to 
defend,  since  they  are 
"unlikely  to  win  converts  to 
environmentalism"  (149). 

Cafaro  is  aware  of 
Thoreau's  "remarkable 
ability  to  get  under  people's 
skins"  (107),  and  so  it  may 
be  with  the  best  of  intentions 
that  he  seeks  a  more 
agreeable  substitute  for 
certain  arguments  in  Walden. 
But  this  conciliatory  strategy 
actually  does  a  disservice  to 
an  author  whose  deliberate 
goal  is  to  make  extreme 
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statements  as  a  way  of  posing  direct  and  unmistakable  challenges 
to  his  reader.  We  might  decide  to  reject  some  of  Thoreau's 
polemical  suggestions,  but  a  commentator  who  is  doing  so  ought 
to  explain  Thoreau's  position  in  detail  and  then  criticize  it,  rather 
than  encouraging  his  reader  not  to  worry  about  taking  it  seriously 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  because  Cafaro  adopts  the  latter  method  that 
he  is  able  to  dispense  with  Thoreau's  extensive  critique  of 
specialization  (in  the  "Economy'"  chapter  of  Walden)  as  abruptly  as 
he  does.   Specialization  might  be  okay  after  all.  he  concludes. 
putting  the  topic  to  rest  with  the  following  words:  "Not  everyone 
is  as  talented  as  Henry  Thoreau!"  (33 )  Now.  I  may  not  be  taking 
this  in  the  right  way,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  remarkably 
condescending  exclamation.   It  appeals  to  the  reader's  esteem  for 
Thoreau  (which  Cafaro  knows  there  is  no  reason  to  assume )  as  an 
excuse  for  disregarding  his  advice,  since  it  does  not  pertain  to 
ordinary  mortals. 

If  what  I  have  just  cited  is  a  problematic  trend,  it  is  not  so 
pervasive  as  to  outweigh  the  book's  other  virtues.  I  expect  this 
work  to  do  good  in  man)7  ways,  helping  Thoreau  to  find  a  wider 
audience.  On  the  whole,  Cafaro  does  a  fine  job  of  conveying  to 
the  reader  a  sense  of  why  Thoreau  implores  us  to  live  deliberately, 
to  become  rooted  on  earth  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  think 
radically  about  the  true  ends  of  life,  to  accept  that  we  cannot  attain 
absolute  certainty  when  it  comes  to  ethical  matters,  and  to  discover 
value  in  ordinary  experience  so  that  the  everyday  is  made  sacred. 
He  furnishes  brief,  dluminating  accounts  of  Thoreau's  relation  to 
his  own  community  and  of  his  political  influence,  and  is  especially 
adept  at  pointing  out  the  contemporary  relevance  of  the  social 
criticism  in  Walden.   Cafaro's  phrase  "living  ethics"  is  wonderfully 
appropriate  for  his  subject,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  the  simplicity  and  force  of  his  opening  statement  that  "'the 
purpose  of  life  is  not  to  prolong  life,  but  to  live  well"  (3). 

It  is  a  shame  that  I  cannot  end  this  review  by  saying  "amen"  to 
that,  as  I  could  if  the  author's  intended  audience  were  limited  to 
students  and  general  readers  in  search  of  a  basic  introduction  to 
Thoreau.  But  since  his  stated  aim  (in  the  Preface  of  Tlioreau  s 
Living  Ethics)  is  to  provide  a  full  and  rigorous  defense  of  Thoreau 
as  a  philosopher,  including  to  the  rest  of  the  academic 
philosophical  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  it  is  odd  that 
Cafaro  makes  little  effort  to  characterize  Thoreau  as  a  writer  who 
is  putting  forward  a  consistent  set  of  positions.  He  notes  that 
Thoreau  wishes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  philosopher,  and  defines  a 
philosopher  as  "someone  who  strives  to  live  a  life  of  great  virtue" 
and  "who  seeks  a  comprehensive,  coherent,  and  true  conception  of 
the  universe"  (117).  Still,  he  is  content  to  portray  Thoreau  as  a 
thinker  whose  statements  do  not  appear  to  be  reconciled  into  any 
"coherent  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  self'  (113).  Thoreau's 
mature  thought  is  even  stigmatized  as  a  "more  unstable  mix  of 
idealism  and  naturalistic  realism"  than  Emerson's  philosophy 
(116).  Yet  if  Walden  were  nothing  but  a  collection  of  unrelated 
aphorisms,  or  if  it  were  as  blithely  self-contradictory  as  "Self- 
Reliance,"  then-there  would  be  no  case  to  be  made  for  Thoreau  as 
a  philosopher. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Walden  inspires  us  toward  a  higher  life  by 
virtue  of  its  rich  phenomenological  explorations  into  the  nature  of 
being,  and  that  fragmentary  quotations  are  not  inspirational  outside 
the  context  of  Thqreau's  whole  vision.  This  suggests  that  his 
reflections  do  fit  together  in  some  way  that  remains  to  be  spelled 
out.  In  fairness,  however,  my  own  ideas  about  how  Thoreau's 
philosophy  might  be  defended  under  a  different  description  are 


deeply  indebted  to  Cafaro's  exemplary  book.  By  marking  out  one 
way  to  approach  Thoreau  as  a  philosopher,  Thoreau  s  Living 
Ethics  does  not  merely  open  a  route  for  new  admirers.  Ideally,  it 
will  also  prompt  others  who  love  Thoreau  to  follow  the  lead  and 
search  for  additional  ways  of  shedding  light  on  his  work. 


Review:  Natural  I 
Worldly  Transcem 


David  M.  Robinson.  Natural  Life:  Thoreau  s  Worldly 

Transcendentalism .   Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press, 
2004.   ISBN:  0-8014-43 13-X;  234  pp.;  US$24.95    . 
(GB£14.50). 

very  decade  or  two  a  critical  study  appears  that  scholars  and 
students  of  Thoreau's  life  and  writings  must  read  very 
'  carefully  and  that  Thoreau  aficionados  would  also  do  well 
to  read.   Sherman  Paul's  Shores  of  America:  Tlioreau  s  Inward 
Exploration,  which  appeared  in  1958,  and  Robert  D.  Richardson's 
1986  intellectual  biography,  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the 
Mind,  were  two  such  studies,  surely.  David  M.  Robinson's 
Natural  Life:  Thoreau  s  Worldly  Transcendentalism  is  another. 

Unlike  Paul  and  Richardson  in  their  books,  Robinson  in 
Natural  Life  does  not  deal 
with  all  of  Thoreau's  works, 
not  even  with  all  of 
Thoreau's  major  works. 
Cape  Cod  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  is  A  Yankee  in  Canada; 
and  neither  the 
"Chesuncook"  nor  the 
"Allegash'"  chapter  of  The 
Maine  Woods  is  mentioned. 
This  limited  scope  is 
perhaps  the  only 
shortcoming  of  Natural 
Life,  although  it  is  actually 
no  shortcoming  at  all 
because  the  book  does  not 
pretend  to  be 

comprehensive.   Still,  what 
the  book  lacks  in  breadth  of 
treatment,  it  more  than 
makes  up  for  in  the  depth 

and  sophistication  with  which  it  treats  particular  aspects  of  those 
works  that  are  examined. 

The  impressive  achievement  of  Natural  Life  can  be  attributed 
in  part  to  Robinson's  authorship  since  1988  of  the  "Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Transcendentalism"  section  (adding  "Fuller"  to  the 
title  in  1992)  of  American  Literary  Scholarship:  An  Annual, 
published  each  year  by  Duke  University  Press.  Preparing  this 
section  obliges  Robinson  to  read,  assess,  and  summarize  the 
significance  of  everything  that  had  been  written  in  the  field  during 
the  course  of  each  year.  Having  performed  this  service  each  of  the 
past  fifteen  years  (and  counting),  Robinson  has  gained  an 
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sxtraordinary  command  of  the  scholarship,  and  his  book  reflects 
the  enormous  wealth  of  his  knowledge.  He  weaves  into  the  fabric 
of  his  critical  narrative  the  most  significant  insights  of  Thoreau 
sritics  during  the  past  fifteen  and  more  years,  generously 
mentioning  many  of  them  by  name  in  the  text,  but  meticulously 
documenting  all  of  their  contributions  in  the  endnotes.  As  a  result. 
Natural  Life  stands  as  a  sort  of  finely  woven  compendium  of  the 
current  state  of  Thoreau  studies.  That  alone  is  quite  a  sen-ice. 

But  this  book  is  considerably  more  than  a  compendium 
because  Robinson,  having  thought  deeply  about  ihe  scholarship  he 
has  read  and  about  Thoreau's  life  and  writings,  lias  also  added  to 
his  narrative  many  of  his  own  insights,  all  of  them  stemming  from 
or  serving  to  highlight  the  central  insight  and  guiding  metaphor  of 
the  book:  that  Thoreau  yearned  to  live  a  fulfilling  "natural  life" 
which  aligned  him  with  his  "own  deepest  needs  and  instincts"  (p. 
1).  "Men  nowhere  . . .  live  yet  a  natural  life,  round  which  the  vine 
clings,  and  which  the  elm  willingly  shadows,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  A 
Week.  "[A  man]  needs  not  only  to.be  spiritualized,  but  naturalized, 
on  the  soil  of  earth"  (quoted  on  p.  1).  Focusing  on  Thoreau's 
intense  desire  to  live  a  natural  life,  Robinson  carefully  traces  the 
arc  of  Thoreau's  career,  all  the  while  teasing  out  and  illuminating 
those  passages  that  show  Thoreau's  writings  to  be  "profound 
forays  into  self-comprehension,  driven  by  the  desire  not  to  know 
the  world  but  to  live  its  life"  (pp.  202-203)  According  to 
Robinson,  'Thoreau's  persuasive  expression  of  this  desire  to  live 
the  world's  life  is  his  great  achievement. ...  It  is  the  greatest  of  the 
many  legacies  that  he  left  his  readers,  a  message  of  affirmation,  of 
purpose,  of  self-discovery  and  self-acceptance"  (p.  203). 

This  summation  comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  As 
eloquent  and  uplifting  as  the  summation  is,  to  get  a  full  sense  of  its 
significance  (and  therefore  a  full  sense  of  Thoreau's  achievement) 
the  reader  must,  of  course,  read  Robinson's  book.  He  begins  with 
a  seven-page  introduction  that  tidily  summarizes  the  trajectory  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  first  chapter  he  provides  relevant  information 
on  American  transcendentalism.  Then,  in  three  successive 
chapters,  he  examines  Thoreau's  early  poems  and  essays,  A  Week, 
and  Walden — again,  focusing  on  those  elements  of  the  works 
relating  to  Thoreau's  desire  to  hve  a  "natural  life."  This  first  half 
of  the  book  (pp.  1-99)  is  excellent,  but  the  second  half  (pp.  100- 
203)  is  downright  masterful.  That  second  half  begins  with  another 
chapter  on  Walden;  then  follows  two  chapters  on  Thoreau's  mid- 
career  essays  from  "Ktaadn"  to  "'Life  without  Principle"  (as  well  as 
journal  passages  from  the  early  1850s  about  moonlight  walks),  a 
chapter  on  the  late -career  essays  and  natural,  history  projects,  and  a 
brief  epilogue.  The  following  passage  from  the  last  full  chapter  of 
the  book  will  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  how  Robinson  incorporates 
and  extends  the  insights  of  previous  scholars: 

For  Thoreau,  the  study  of  natural  life  continued  to 
illumine  the  living  of  a  natural  life.  Although  his 
orientation  became  more  empirical  [during  the  last  decade 
of  his  life].,  iie  did  not  abandon  a  working  assumption  that 
the.  understanding  of  nature's  parts  both  depended- on  and 
reinforced  a  sense  of  their  complementary  interaction  as  a 
whole.  He  began  to  see  this  unity  from  the  bottom  up, 
however,  finding  it  more  productive  to  assume,  as  Laura 
Dassow  Walls  has  written,  that  "order  was  not  dictated 
rationally  from  above  but  emerged  cooperatively  from 
below  from  the  collective  interactions  of  constituent 
individuals."  His  Journal  from  the  early  1850s  to  the  end 
of  his  life  traces  the  process  by  which  he  came  to  employ 


direct  and  detailed  observation  of  individual  parts  of 
nature,  observing  them  fully  enough  that  they  eventually 
.    ceased  to  be  isolated  or  separate.  He  looked  at  particulars 
with  intensity,  believing  thai  a  deep  perception  of  them 
would  dissolve  their  boundaries  and  their  quality  of 
separateness.  One  could  know  a  thing  completely  only 
through  the  larger  network  of  phenomena  in  which  it 
played  a  part.  Because  that  network  expanded  outward 
infinitely,  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  a  single  thing 
became  the  unceasing  quest  to  comprehend  the 
encompassing  unity  of  all  things.  (178) 
Two  final  points,  one  somewhat  important,  the  other  less  so — 
and  both  having  to  do  with  this  being  a  scholarly  book  published 
by  a  university  press.  Most  such  books  are  expensive,  but  Society 
members  can  use  their  10%  discount  to  purchase  Natural  Life 
from  the  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  for  just  US$22.46,  a  remarkable 
bargain  for  a  university  press  book.  The  bargain  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  readers  need  not  lay  out  additional  cash  for 
aspirins  to  help  them  to  get  through  this  scholarly  book. 
'Refreshingly,  the  book  contains  no  jargon,  no  obscure  references 
or  allusions,  no  interminable  sentences  to  puzzle  out.  Robinson  is 
as  fine  and  engaging  a  prose  stylist  as  he  is  an  insightful  critic  and 
generous,  perspicacious  scholar. 

Gracefully  written,  inexpensive,  founded  upon  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  last  fifteen  years  and  more  of  scholarship  in 
Thoreau  and  transcendentalism,  and  brimming  with  wonderful 
insights  into  Thoreau's  life  and  writings — Robinson's  Natural  Life 
is  a  magnificent  contribution  to  Thoreau  studies,  one  of  the  best 
contributions  we've  ever  had. 


Thoreau  Society  Presentations  at 

ALA 


[Editor's  Note:  The  American  Literature  Association  had  its 
annual  conference  in  San  Francisco,  California,  on  27-30  May 
2004.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  discussions  and 
presentations  at  the  two  panels  sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society.] 

First  Panel:  Roundtable  "On  Not  Teaching  Walden"  ' 

Michael  P.  Branch 

Most  critical  studies  of  American  environmental  literature  examine 
works  written  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  many  identify 
Henry  David  Thoreau  as  the  progenitor  of  the  American  nature 
writing  tradition — despite  Thoreau's  own  explicit  and  enthusiastic 
discussions  of  the  many  earher  American  literary  natural  historians 
upon  whose  work  he  built.  But  what  if,  as  a  corrective  thought 
experiment,  we  try  to  imagine  the  American  nature  writing 
tradition  slowly  building  toward  Walden,  rather  than 
spontaneously  issuing  from  it?  In  fact,  Thoreau's  own  voluminous 
journal  is  replete  with  references  to  the  early  travelers,  explorers, 
and  naturalists  whose  books  he  sought  out  and  treasured.   Building 
upon  my  recent  book,  Reading  the  Roots:  American  Nature 
Writing  before  Walden  (U  of  Georgia  P,  2004),  my  contribution  to 
this  roundtable  argues  that  one  good  reason  for  not  teaching 
Walden  is  the  rich  opportunity  to  instead  teach  the  earlier 
American  natural  histories  that  made  Walden  possible. 
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William  Rossi 

I  cannot  not  teach  Walden.  But  I  recognize  the  obstacles  posed  by 
the  deadly  combination  of  Thoreau's  often  oppositional  persona 
and  a  widespread  interpretation  of  Walden  as  the  record  of  an 
experiment  in  self-isolation.  To  overcome  these  obstacles  I 
propose  approaching  the  book  anti-chronologically:  through  one 
or  more  of  the  late  natural  history  essays,  "Walking,"  "Succession 
of  Forest  Trees,"  "Wild  Apples,"  and  "Autumnal  Tints."  The 
shorter  length  of  these  essays,  their  comparatively  greater  | 
accessibility,  variety  of  personae,  more  explicitly  communal - 
orientations  and  rhetorics  can  bring  Thoreau's  actual  social 
engagement,  as  writer  and  historical  actor,  into  clearer  view. 
Among  much  else,  this  may  lead  readers  of  Walden  back  past  the 
cranky  loner  and  into  the  author's  exploration  of  a  complex  and 
dynamic  interdependent  relation  with  his  environment,  his 
history,  his  village,  and  his  readers. 

Ian  Marshall 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Walden  is  a  life-changing  book,  it  may 
well  be  that  students  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  radicalized  by 
life  experience  to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  Walden.  My  own 
deepest  encounters  with  Walden  came  after  college  and  may  serve 
to  illustrate  my  point.  On  a  three-month  hike  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the  late  '70s,  with  Walden  as  my  only 
reading  material,  I  came  to  understand  Thoreau's  regard  for  the 
high  drama  of  a  life  in  nature.  A  few  years  later,  working  retail 
and  somehow  feeling  neither  intellectually  challenged  nor 
spiritually  fulfilled,  1  came  to  grasp  something  about  "lives  of 
quiet  desperation" — and  I  followed  Thoreau's  advice  about 
remedying  such  a  life  by  putting  foundations  under  castles  in  air. 
In  part  my  argument  is  something  akin  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state — Walden  is  a  sacred  text,  and  we  probably  can't  do  it 
justice  in  the  secular  confines  of  academia.  More  to  the  point, 
though,  is  my  sense  that  there  should  be  some  real-life  experience 
to  accompany  any  reading  of  Walden — to  put  some  foundation 
under  that  as  well.  If  we  can't  recreate  an  environment  of  quiet 
desperation  in  our  classrooms  (and  we  probably  should  not  aspire 
to  that),  perhaps  we  can  at  least  take  our  students  outside,  on  a 
good  long  wearying  hike,  and  start  there. 

David  Taylor 

My  concerns  with  the  Walden  narrative  come  from  my  year 
working  as  a  writer/researcher  for  the  Ecological  Restoration 
Institute  at  Northern  Arizona  University.  My  efforts  there 
consisted  of  talking  with  and  trying  to  create  a  dialogue  between 
long-time  conflicted  interests — environmental  groups,  recreation 
and  tourist  concerns,  federal  public  land  agencies,  scientists,  and 
ranching  and  timber  advocacy  groups.  Much  of  the  conflict 
between  these  good  folk  came  from  a  history  of  land  advocacy  that 
suggests  a  personal  vision  overrides  community  discussion. 

What  I  am  critiquing  here  are  the  two  predominant  narratives 
drawn  from  Walden:  the  hero  quest  and  transcendentalist 
spirituality.   In  American  environmental  narratives,  however,  the 
hero  quest  is  an  adolescent  rite  of  passage  (1)  where  the  natural 
world  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  one's  self-examination  and  trial;  (2) 
where  others,  human  and  non-human,  are  less  important  than  the 
idealized  "I";  and  (3)  where  community  in  any  form  restricts  the 
self  or  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  self.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
narrative  voice  of  this  archetype  looks  not  so  deeply  at  the  natural 
world  as  having  intrinsic  value,  but  how  it  may  inspire,  encourage, 


or  challenge  the  speaker.  Individuals  (people,  plants,  and  critters) 
play  a  less  vital  part  of  the  story  and  function  more  as  caricatures 
and  plot  devices;  and  community,  whether  it  be  our  currently 
forsaken  "dominant  paradigm"  or  familial  history,  must  be 
shunned  for  individual  authenticity. 

Inspiration  and  spirituality  are  dangerous  topics  for  the  nature 
writer,  for  they  presuppose  the  author  order  what  he  sees  to  fit 
some  ideal  of  what  the  sensory  experiences  should  mean: 
enlightenment,  connection,  longing,  ecstasy.  The  tradition  is  so 
steeped  in  transcendentalism  that  authors  feel  almost  compelled  to 
make  something  more  of  the  non-human  world — or  maybe  better 
stated,  authors  feel  the  need  to  make  something  meaningful  for 
humans  out  of  the  non-human  world:  self-realization,  cosmic 
understanding,  even  the  "darkness"  of  a  Darwinian  world. 

These  narratives  resonate  with  an  us-versus-them  tone  that 
affirms  many  involved  on  all  sides  of  environmental  debate.  It's 
easier  to  rally  folk  against  something  or  somebody  than  to  create  a 
dialogue  between  lots  of  people.   Of  course,  this  is  a  reductive 
reading  of  Walden.  especially  ignoring  the  concluding  chapters 
and  his  thoughts  on  returning  to  society.  As  teachers  of  Walden 
begin  to  focus  less  on  the  solitary  quest  and  more  on  what  he 
learns  from  his  experiment,  then  we  might  be  able  to  consider  the 
whole  of  Walden. 


Remembering  Thoreau 

Over  the  years  devotees  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  have 
remembered  the  Thoreau  Society  in  major  gifts  or 
legacies.  Several  members  of  the  Society's  Board 
have  made  arrangements  in  their  wills  or  charitable 
remainder  trusts  to  make  the  Society  a  beneficiary. 
The  Board  wishes  to  encourage  others  in  a  position  to 
do  so  to  consider  this  way  of  helping  the  organization. 

Most  members  will  consult  their  own  estate  of 
legal  advisors  for  making  such  arrangements.  In 
addition,  the  Greater  Lowell  Community  Foundation 
has  agreed  to  facilitate  arrangements  or  answer 
questions.  The  Foundation  is  at  169  Merrimack  Street, 
Fifth  Floor,  Lowell  MA  01852  U.S.A.,  tel.  1-978-970- 
1600.  The  Executive  Director  is  David  Kronberg, 
whose  email  address  is  dave.glcf@verizon.net.  The 
Foundation's  website  is  www.glcfoundation.org. 

As  one  example,  the  Greater  Lowell  Foundation 
can  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
appreciated  stock  to  create  a  trust  or  gift  annuity  that 
would  pay  beneficiaries  during  their  lives  a  high  rate 
of  return — the  exact  amount  would  depend  on  their 
ages  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  and  the  Thoreau  Society 
could  benefit  immediately  through  an  innovative 
program  at  the  Community  Foundation.  In  both  cases 
there  would  be  a  substantial  charitable  income-tax 
deduction.  In  the  charitable  trust  case,  when  the  last 
beneficiary  dies,  the  balance  would  go  to  the  Thoreau 
Society. 
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Second  Panel:  "1854:  The  Contexts  of  Walden" 

Lance  Newman,  "Thoreau's  Materialism:  From  Walden  to 
Wild  Fruits" 

During  the  1850s,  Thoreau  increasingly  engaged  in  participatory 
observation  of  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  became  increasingly 
radical  in  his  political  beliefs.  These  concurrent  developments 
were  closely  related  manifestations  of  an  underlying  trend  of 
increasing  commitment  to  a  materialisi  understanding  of  the 
ecosocial  world,  of  human  society  in  nature.    Walden  is  a 
transitional  text;  it  articulates  a  materialist  analysis  of  capitalist 
social  relations  and  the  moral  effects  of  the  market  and 
competition,  but  it  offers  an  idealist  response,  centered  on 
individual  self-reform,  to  that  clearly  drawn  problem.    Wild  Fruits, 
the  guide  book  Thoreau  left  in  manuscript,  offers  a  second  answer 
to  the  same  problem.    Wild  Fruits  is  an  almanac  with  a  communal 
subject  that  focuses  on  collective  experience  of  endemic  New 
England  plants  that  produce  edible  fruits.  The  book  argues  that 
commerce  and  private  property  limit  access  to  the  wild,  alienating 
urbanites  and  the  poor  from  fulfilling  relationships  with  nature.   In 
response,  the  book  convokes  a  Utopian  democratic  community, 
bound  together  by  the  collective  devotional  exercise  of  gathering 
and  eating  wild  fruits.  The  book  concludes  with  a  call  for 
collective  direct  action  to  protect  tracts  of  wild  land  by  holding 
them  as  "a  common  possession  forever." 

Melissa  Pennell,  "Whose  House  Shall  Stand?:  Walden^ 
'Economy'  in  the  Context  of  19th  Century  Women's  Advice 
Literature" 

In  the  three  decades  prior  to  the  publication  of  Walden,  manuals  on 
domestic  management  had  grown  in  popularity,  becoming  a 
significant  part  of  the  American  book  trade.  These  manuals  began 
to  articulate  philosophies  of  "domestic  economy"  that  viewed  the 
household  as  both  a  counterpart  and  counterpoint  to  the 
marketplace.  Books  (and  magazine  columns)  written  by 
prominent  female  authors  and  reformers,  such  as  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Catharine  Beecher,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  and  Fanny  Fern,  as 
well  as  by  less  well-known  figures,  such  as  Eliza  Leslie  and 
Francis  Green,  addressed  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  concerns, 
blending  practical  recommendations  with  commentary  on 
American  tastes,  virtues  that  defined  the  American  character,  and 
the  dangers  for  America  in  "aping  the  customs  of  foreign  lands" 
(Beecher).  In  the  opening  chapter  of  Walden,  Thoreau  also 
considers  "the  gross  necessaries  of  life,"  and  spends  much  of  the 
chapter  discussing  his  own  views  of  what  constitutes  sufficient 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  furnishings.  This  paper  explores  the 
relationship  between  Thoreau's  work  and  the  popular  domestic 
advice  manuals  of  his  day.  Rather  than  cast  the  relationship  as  one 
defined  by  warfare  or  competition,  I  attempt  to  highlight  the  ways 
in  which  Thoreau  accepts  certain  elements  of  domestic  economy 
as  articulated. in  the  advice  manuals,  while  simultaneously  creating 
a  revision  of  the  domestic  realm  to  underscore  its  role  as  the 
antithesis  to  the  factory.  Building  on  the  work  of  William  Gleason 
and  Cecelia  Tichi,  I  argue  that  Thoreau  questions  some  household 
practices  and  resists  the  standardization  of  domestic  activity.  I  also 
demonstrate  that  information  in  the  advice  manuals,  particularly 
that  regarding  women's  responsibilities  for  clothing  and  textiles, 
allows  us  to  consider  how  Thoreau  relied  upon  the  unpaid, 
domestic  work  of  women  to  support  his  own  "independence"  from 
the  factory  and  the  marketplace. 


Gary  Scharnhorst,  "Thoreau,  James  T.  Fields,  and  the 
Publication  of  Walden" 

In  placing  Walden  with  the  Boston  publishers  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Thoreau  effectively  secured  his  privileged  place  among  19th- 
century  American  authors.  The  junior  member  of  the  firm,  James 
T.  Fields,  was  one  of  the  great  marketing  geniuses  of  1  ^-century 
American  letters,  and  he  not  only  accepted  the  manuscript  of 
Walden  for  publication  but  orchestrated  the  publicity  campaign  on 
its  behalf  in  July  and  August  1854.  As  part  of  Fields'  sales 
strategy,  the  book  was  widely  reviewed,  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
west  to  Richmond  and  New  Orleans  in  the  south.  As  a  result, 
Walden  sold  reasonably  well  and  proved  Thoreau  a  commercially 
viable  writer. 


Notes  &  Queries 


®°  We  are  grateful  to  the  authors  who  contributed  articles  for 
this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Richard  Kopley  teaches  English  at 
Perm  State  DuBois,  delivered  a  version  of  his  article  at  the  2004 
Annual  Gathering,  and  published  a  related  article  (titled 
"Chiasmus  in  Walden")  in  the  March  2004  New  England 
Quarterly.  Rick  Anthony  Furtak,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Colorado  College  in  Colorado  Springs,  is  the  author 
of  Wisdom  in  Love:  Kierkegaard  and  the  Ancient  Quest  for 
Emotional  Integrity,  forthcoming  (2004)  from  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press.  Bradley  P.  Dean  edits  this  Bulletin  and  edited 
Thoreau's  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  (in  Faith  in  a  Seed,  1993),  Wild 
Fruits  (2000),  and  Letters  to  a  Spiritual  Seeker  (2004). 

®°  Congratulations  to  the  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  of 
Japan  for  having  their  recently  published  book,  Dawn  in  Me: 
Essays  on  the  1 5 0,h  Anniversary  of  Walden  (Tokyo:  Kinseido 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004),  selected  by  Weekly  Paper  of  Reading 
as  one  of  three  eminent  Japanese  publications  in  the  field  of 
American  Literature. 

®°  Author  D.  B.  Johnson  recently  published  the  fourth  volume 
in  his  popular  "Henry  Series,"  this  one  titled  Henry  Works.  To 
everyone  he  sees  over  the  course  of  a  day,  ursine  Henry  says,  "I'm 
walking  to  work."  He  just  keeps  walking,  observing,  and  putting 
natural. objects  in  his  hat.  Turns  out  his  work  comes  at  the  close  of 
day:  writing.  The  book's  endpapers  are  a  map  of  Concord,  and  the 
last  page  of  the  book  is  for  adults,  titled  "About  Henry's  work"  (a 
brief,  apt  biography).  Johnson's  first  volume,  Henry  Hikes  to 
Fitchburg,  was  published  to  considerable  acclaim  in  2000.  It  was  • 
followed  by  Henry  Builds  a  Cabin  (2002)  and  Henry  Climbs  a 
Mountain  (2003).. 

?~  One  of  the  clues  to  the  New  York  Times  puzzle  on  Sunday, 
22  August  2004:  "Thoreau  work,  'Faith  in  a .'  " 

t9'  Thomas  D.  Herman,  in  an  article  titled  "  'A  Piece  of  Grit' 
in  Vietnam"  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  1 7  August  2004, 
quoted  the  late  Gloria  Emerson,  who  had  been  a  reporter  in 
Vietnam:  "If  we  enlarge  the  bounds  of  sympathy  of  our  readers, 
we  make  the  work  of  the  state  a  degree  more  difficult.  Our  duty  is 
to  be  a  piece  of  grit  in  the  state  machinery.  I  hoped  to  be  a  piece  of 
grit."  Thoreau  in  "Civil  Disobedience"  wrote,  "If  the  injustice  is 
part  of  the  necessary  friction  of  the  machine  of  government,  let  it 
go,  let  it  go:  perchance  it  will  wear  smooth — certainly  the  machine 
will  wear  out. . . .  [B]ut  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  you 
to  be  the  agent  of  injustice  to  another,  then  I  say,  break  the  law. 
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Let  your  life  be  a  counter-friction  to  stop  the  machine." 

^  Individual  subscriptions  to  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  are  normally  US$22  for  one  year  and 
US$40  for  two  years,  but  Thoreau  Society  members  are  eligible 
for  a  20%  discount  or  US$14.40  for  one  year  and  US$25.60  for 
two  years.  To  order  contact  Tanya_Gonzales@wsu.edu;  or  ESQ, 
Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman, 
Washington  99164-5020  U.S.A.;  or  call  509-335-4816. 

■*"  The  Hallowell  Farm  was  recently  advertised  by  Christie's    - 
Great  Estates  for  US$2,150,000.    This  restored,  1 808  farmhouse 
was  greatly  admired  by  Henry  David  Thoreau.  A  part  of  the 
historic  Hallowell  Farm,  the  1.8  acre  property  has  breathtaking 
views  of  the  Sudbury  River." 

®*  Martin  Seymour-Smith's  The  100  Most  Influential  Books 
Ever  Written  (Citadel  Press,  1998)  has  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
"Civil  Disobedience"  (pp.  343-347),  including  this  choice  bit:  "He 
was  bora  in  1817  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  still 
remembered  as  a  'quirky  man'  That  is  appropriate  for  the  one 
who  famously  said  that  most  people  Tive  lives  of  quiet 
desperation' — by  which  he  meant  above  all,  perhaps,  that  the 
worthwhile  part  of  a  human  being  is  almost  inevitably  frustrated 
by  the  mechanical  type  of  life  he  has  to  lead.  Here  he  is  not  far 
from  KARL  MARX;  but  he  has  seemed  much  nicer  to  most  of  us 
because  he  was  more  modest,  did  not  make  a  special  study  of 
HEGEL — -and  did  not,  Hegel-like,  invent  an  entire  system  and  thus 
become  its  captive  and  prophet.  ('Civil  Disobedience'  was  usually 
suppressed  in  communist  countries,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  quite  nothing  to  do  with  Marx.)"  According  to  Smith, 
Thoreau  was  "both  part  of  and  yet  aloof  from  the 
Transcendentalist  movement  with  which,  when  his  intimacy  with 
Emerson  began,  he  inevitably  became  associated. 
Transcendentalism  nurtured  him,  but  he  did  not  rise  out  of  it..." 

*"  Lou  Marinoff 's  Plato,  Not  Prozac:  Applying  Eternal 
Wisdom  to  Everyday  Problems  (HarperCollins,  1999)  includes 
several  Thoreau  epigraphs  and  quotations,  one  set  in  the  context  of 
a  contemporary  psychotherapeutic  case  study,  and  lists  him  in 
Appendix  A,  "Hit  Parade  of  Philosophers  ...  a  brief  overview  of 
the  sixty-odd  philosophers  and  classic  works  mentioned  in  this 
book..."  Marinoff  writes  about  Thoreau:  "Refrain:  the 
'unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate  his  life  by  conscious 
endeavor'....   Thoreau  advocated  simplicity,  individual 
responsibility,  and  communing  with  the  natural  environment  as 
keys  to  the  good  life.  He  lived  and  breathed  his  philosophy..." 

*"  In  The  Music  of  Wild  Birds,  illustrated  and  adapted  by  Judy 
Pelikan  from  Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music  by  F 
Schuyler  Mathews  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  Algonquin  Books,  2004), 
we  find  the  following,  presumably  Mathews's  words  from  his 
1904  book,  under  "Red-winged  Blackbird":  "Various  writers 
interpret  the  [song]  differently.  According  to  Thoreau's  way  of 
thinking,  it's  conk-a-ree!   Emerson's  opinion  is  that  'The  Redwing 
flutes  his  "O  ka  lee.'  " 

^  David  Baron's  The  Beast  in  the  Garden:  A  Modem  Parable 
of  Man  and  Nature  (Norton,  2004)  covers  the  encounter  between 
humans  ("man")  and  mountain  lions  in  Colorado,  circa  1980s. 
From  the  prologue:  "Throughout  the  first  four  centuries  after 
European  discovery  of  the  Americas,  the  continents'  wilderness 
appeared  menacing  and  evil,  and,  to  all  but  a  handful  of  inspired 
thinkers — such  as  Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  famously  wrote,  'In 
Wildness  is  the  preservation  of  the  World' — it  was  worthless.-' 

■»■  The  first  chapter  of  Jim  Merkel's  Radical  Simplicity:  Small 


Footprints  on  a  Finite  Earth  (New  Society  Publishers,  2003), 
titled  "Building  the  Case  for  Global  Living,"  begins  with  this 
epigraph  from  Thoreau:  "Even  creature  is  better  alive  than  dead, 
men  and  moose  and  pine  trees,  and  he  who  understands  it  alright 
will  rather  preserve  its  life  than  destroy  it." 

■*"  The  Spring  2004  issue  of  Fifth  Estate  magazine  includes  a 
section  titled  "Selecting  a  Master  or  Ousting  a  Tyrant:  Radical 
Reflections  for  the  Selection  Year,"  in  which  David  Watson  writes, 
"In  June  1854,  Thoreau  asked  in  his  journal.  "Who  can  be  serene 
in  a  country  where  both  rulers  and  ruled  are  without  principle? 
The  remembrance  of  the  baseness  of  politicians  spoils  my  walks. 
My  thoughts  are  murder  to  the  State;  I  endeavor  in  vain  to  observe 
nature;  my  thoughts  involuntarily  go  plotting  against  the  State.  I 
trust  all  just  men  will  conspire. '  Some  things  have  changed  little 
since  Thoreau's  day..." 

■*"  The  caricature  to  the  right  appears  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  Claves  de  Razon 
Prdctica,  a  Spanish  magazine.   Society  member 
Antomo  Casado  da  Rocha's  article  "La  Alegr 
en  Thoreau  (a  los  150  Anos  de  Walderi)"  or 
"Thoreau's  Joy  (150  years  of  Walderi)," 
appears  in  the  November  2004  issue  (No. 
147);  the  caricature  appears  on  the  cover. 

®°  Bill  Christofferson's  The  Man  From 
Clear  Lake:  Earth  Day  Founder  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  (U  Wisconsin  P.  2004) 
reports  on  John  F.  Kennedy's  1963 
request  of  Gaylord  Nelson  for  suggestions 

for  new  conservation  initiatives.   In  response,  Nelson  wrote  a  five- 
page  letter  to  the  president,  says  Christofferson,  "enclosing  nine 
pages  of  quotations  for  possible  use  in  Kennedy's  speeches, 
ranging  from  Henry  David  Thoreau  ('What  is  the  use  of  a  house  if 
you  haven't  got  a  tolerable  plaent  to  put  it  on?')  to  Wallace 
Stegner...." 

®°  William  W.  Bevis  writes  in  his  Ten  Tough  Trips:  Montana 
Writers  and  the  West  (U  Oklahoma  P,  2003— prior  to  that  U 
Washington  P,  1990)  about  Norman  Maclean's  A  River  Runs 
Through  It,  saying  "the  book's  style  is  actually  in  the  tradition  of 
piscatory  prose"  dating  at  least  since  Isaac  Walton's  The  Compleat 
Angler  "through  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  many  others." 

""  From  M.  John  Fayhee's  review  of  the  1929  John  Cowper 
Powys  novel  Wolf  Solent  in  the  January  2004  issue  of  Mountain 
Gazette  ("Walking  through  'God's  weird  plenty'  "):  "  'Wolf 
Solent'  deals  so  eloquently  and  persuasively  with  the  pure 
rudimentary  act  of  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  that 
Thoreau's  far  more  famous  takes  on  the  subject  seem  blister-laden 
and  lame  by  comparison.  Thoreau.  as  was  his  w7ont.  lectures  and 
berates;  Powys  leads,  inspires  and  encourages  readers  to  take  the 
closest  path  or  rural  lane  when  it's  time  to  go  grocery  shopping." 

^  Amy  Stewarts  Vie  Earth  Moved:  On  the  Remarkable 
Achievements  of  Earthworms  (Chapel  Hill.  N.C.:  Algonquin 


Be  sure  to  visit  the  Thoreau 
Society's  e-commerce  site: 

www.shopatwaldenpond.org 
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Books,  2004)  includes  a  chapter  epigraph  from  A  Week:  "A  worm 
is  as  good  a  traveler  as  a  grasshopper  or  a  cricket,  and  a  much 
wiser  settler.  With  all  their  activity  these  do  not  hop  away  from 
drought  nor  forward  to  summer.  We  do  not  avoid  evil  by  fleeing 
before  it,  but  by  rising  above  or  diving  below  its  plane;  as  the 
worm  escapes  drought  and  frost  by  boring  a  few  inches  deeper." 

•*"  From  Robert  Bly's  The  Sibling  Society  (Addison- Wesley, 
1996):  "The  human  child  becomes  fascinated  very  early  with  all 
the  animals  ...  around  it;  with  all  the  animal  sounds  which  it  will 
imitate  with  delight;  with  rain,  snow,  thunder,  gravity,  sunlight, 
wind..  This  is  called  playing.  Thoreau  continued  doing  so  all  his 
life.  His  aunt,  who  admired  an  ethical  man  named  Dr.  Chalmers, 
complained,  'Henry  will  stand  for  six  hours  watching  frogs  hatch, 
but  he  won't  read  the  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers! '  When  Thoreau 
was  dying,  a  neighbor  said  to  him,  'How  do  you  stand  with 
Christ?'  Thoreau  said,  wittily,  but  truthfully  for  him,  'A 
snowstorm  is  more  to  me  than  Christ. '  Thoreau  appears  to  be 
showing  a  loyalty  to  the  immensely  curious  neocortex  that  his 
ancestors  had  worked  so  hard  to  develop."  The  source  Bly  cites 
for  the  quotations  is  own  The  Winged  Life:  The  Poetic  Voice  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (HarperCollins,  1992). 

^  Marianne  Williamson's  Healing  the  Soul  of  America 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  1997)  twice  connects  Thoreau  with  the 
Nuremburg  trials:  'Thoreau  in  his  essay  called  'Civil 
Disobedience,'  put  forth  the  historic  proposition  that  following  the 
dictates  of  one's  own  conscience  is  more  important  than  following 
the  dictates  of  one's  government.  That  groundbreaking  assertion 
became  the  basis  for  many  subsequent  political  developments, 
including  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  war  criminals..."  She  later 
asserts,  "Nazi  war  criminals  were  sent  to  their  deaths  by  the 
Nuremburg  tribunal,  which  held,  like  Thoreau,  that  conscience  is  a 
higher  law  than  government." 

^  The  second  edition  of  This  Sacred  Earth:  Religion,  Nature, 
Environment,  edited  by  Roger  S.  Gottlieb  (Routledge,  2004), 
includes  an  excerpt  from  '"Walking"  as  part  of  the  book's  first  part, 
"The  Moment  of  Seeing:  Selections  from  Nature  Writers  Linking 
Nature  and  Spirit"  (Basho,  Hazlitt,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Muir, 
Leopold,  et  al). 

csr  From  Steven  F.  Lawson's  Civil  Rights  Crossroads:  Nation, 
Community,  and  the  Black  Freedom  Struggle  (U  Kentucky  P, 
2003),  p.  7:  "Standard  accounts  of  [Martin  Luther]  King  [Jr.j's 
intellectual  roots  have  long  followed  the  minister's  own  discussion 
of  his  development  in  Stride  toward  Freedom,  which  charted  the 
influence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Georg  Freidrich  Hegel,  Karl 
Marx,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Mohandas 
Gandhi,  and  Edgar  Brightman." 

®~  One  of  the 
more  interesting 
Thoreau  items  to  sell 
of  late  on  e-Bay  was 
an  oak  long-case 
grandfather  clock 
made  by  James 
Thoreau  of  the  Isle 
of  Jersey  ca.  1790. 
The  selling  price"  was 
GB£  1,200  or  about  * 
US$2,210.   Does 
anyone  know  what 
relation  (if  any)  James  Thoreau  may  have  been  to  Henry  Thoreau? 


■**  In  the  27  June  2004  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
p.  Fl,  a  review  of  the  movie  Spider-Man  2  appeared.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  the  "Today's  Quote"  epigraph,  obviously  intended  to 
connect  to  the  Spider-Man  2  review,  was  "  'The  hero  is  commonly 
the  simplest  and  obscurest  of  men' — Henry  David  Thoreau."  The 
quote  is  from  "Walking."  It  appears  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
about  Thoreau's  visiting  two  panoramas  and  just  before  the 
famous  "in  Wildness  is  the  preservation  of  the  world"  passage. 

*"  The  "Thoreau  Money"  below,  reportedly  printed  during 
the  early  1970s,  was  being  sold  on  e-Bay  in  mid-August  2004. 
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Series:  A  Review."  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  248 
(Summer  2004):  8-9. 

Cotter,  Holland.  "Hometown,  of  Utopia  and  Dissent."  New  York 
Times.  23  July  2004.  The  Democratic  convention  in  Boston 
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Dodge,  Chris.  "Emma  Goldman,  Thoreau,  and  Anarchists." 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  248  (Summer  2004):  4-6. 


Please  Note 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  voted  to  propose 
to  the  membership  a  change  to  the  By-laws. 
This  modification  has  to  do  with  replacing 
members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  solicits 
comments  from  the  membership  on  this 
proposed  ballot.  Please  consult  the  Society's 
website: 

http  ://www.  thoreausociety.org 
for  the  proposed  text,  and  send  any  comment 
you  may  have  to  President  Bob  Hudspeth 
(Robert_Hudspeth@Redlands.edu). 


Donahue,  Brian.   The  Great  Meadow:  Farmers  and  the  Land  in 

Colonial  Concord.  New  Haven,  Ct.:  Yale  University  Press, 

2004.   296p.  hardcover  (ISBN  0300097514),  US$35.00. 

Reviewed  by  Eric  Miller  in  Christianity  Today,  2  August 

2004.  A  "remarkable  history  of  this  little  spot  of  land  in  New 

England  is  bound  to  force  a  rethinking  of  many  of  the  stories 

we  thought  we  knew." 
Gordon,  David  H.  "The  Forest  Seer."  University  of  Montana, 

Department  of  Philosophy,  M.A.  thesis,  2004.   102p. 
Grabovac,  Ivan.   "Thoreau's  Passion."  Dissertation  Abstracts 

International  64,  No.  10  (2004):  3686-A. 
Hahn,  Stephen.  "Henry  David  Thoreau,"  in   Writers  of  the 

American  Renaissance:  An  A-to-Z  Guide.  Ed.  Denise  D. 

Knight.  Westport,  Ct.:  Greenwood,  2003.  458p.  hardcover 

(ISBN  031332140X),  US$99.95. 
Hodgson,  Edward  S.  "Thoreau  and  the  Student  Rebels."   Thoreau 

Society  Bulletin  No.  248  (Summer  2004):  1-4. 
Hussey,  John  P.  "Lost  in  the  Woods:  Walden  1 50  Years  Young." 

Fairmont  State  [W.  Va.]  Occasional  Papers,  No.  14.  (2004), 

18p. 
Inamoto,  Tadashi.  ".Contemporary  Interpretation  of  Thoreau  in  the 

Context  of  Environmental  Issues."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on 

the  1 5 0,h  Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing 

Co.,  Ltd.,.  2004.  Pp.  2-17.  Abstract  (English),  p.  285. 
Inoue,  Hirotsugu.  "Thoreau  and  Frost  on  Nature  and  Man."  In 

Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  1 5 0lh  Anniversary  of  Walden. 

Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  190-200. 

Abstract  (English),  p.  299. 
Ishihata,  Naoki.  "The  Woods  of  Loss:  Wordsworth,  Thoreau,  and 

D.  H.  Lawrence."  In  The  Rising  Generation:  150  Years  of 


Walden.  Tokyo:  Kenkyusha,  2004.  Pp.  19-21.  Examines 
how  the  conceptualization  of  nature  forces  human  beings  to 
lose  our  sense  of  belonging  to  the  natural  world,  whereas 
"Tintern  Abbey,"  Walden,  and  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover 
illustrate  how  transitory  reunion  with  nature  may  occur. 

Itoh,  Shoko.  "Mapping  and  Unmapping:  The  Politics  of  Swamps 
by  Surveyor  Thoreau."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150lh 
Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  85-98.  Abstract  (English),  p.  291. 

.    ''Walden  and  Women  Writers:  From  Thoreau's  'God's 

Drop'  to  Austin's  'Bitter  Lake.'  "  In  The  Rising  Generation: 
150  Years  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kenkyusha,  2004.  Pp.  2-6. 
Discusses  how  20th-century  women  nature  writers — 
particularly  Mary  Austin,  Rachel  Carson,  and  Annie  Dillard — 
have  employed  in  their  own  works  the  mythological  structure 
of  seasonal  rebirth  that  Thoreau  employed  in  Walden. 

Jerome,  John.   On  Turning  Sixty-Five.  New  York:  Random  House, 
2000.  272p.  paper  (ISBN  0375500561),  US$19.00.  Jerome 
traces  his  changing  reactions  to  Thoreau's  work. 

Kamioka,  Katsumi.  "A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Thoreau  in 
Japan."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150'h  Anniversary  of 
Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp. 
263-268. 

Kamioka,  Katsumi.  "Restoring  the  Deformed  Landscape: 

Thoreau's  Environmental  Imagination  in  Walden."  In  Dawn 
in  Me:  Essays  on  the  1 50th  Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo: 
Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  75-84.  Abstract 
(English),  p.  290. 

.  "Walden  in  Japan"  In  The  Rising  Generation:  150 

Years  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kenkyusha,  2004.  Pp.  16-18. 
Asserts  that  although  more  than  a  dozen  Japanese  translations 
of  Walden  have  been  published  and  studies  on  Thoreau  in 
Japan  have  gradually  increased,  he  has  not  yet  been  fully 
appreciated  in  Japan.  Nonetheless,  Japanese  awareness  of 
Thoreau  has  grown  recently  in  tandem  with  the  increasing 
concern  about  the  global  scale  of  environmental  destruction. 
Japanese  have  been  questioning  the  materialistic  and 
homocentric  biases  of  Western  civilization,  and  are 
discovering  in  Thoreau's  philosophy  of  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking"  a  perspective  that  is  more  congenial  to  Japanese 
traditions. 

Keller,  Julia.  "Thoreau's  Name  Is  Often  Mispronounced." 
Chicago  Tribune.  August  29,  2004. 

Kettle,  Martin.  "For  a  Lesson  in  Humanity,  Turn  to  Thoreau  not 
Tressell."   The  Guardian  Review  [Manchester,  England].    17 
August  2004.  Contrasts  Thoreau's  work  to  the  novel  The 
Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists  by  Robert  Tressell.   Unlike 
Tressell 's  work,  Thoreau's  book  has  "the  capacity  to  change 
the  way  that  people  look  at  the  world."  "To  read  Thoreau  is  to 
leaijn  a  little  humility." 

Kirk,  Andrew.   Civil  Disobedience.  New  York:  Barron's,  2004. 
128p.  Paperback  (ISBN  0764128663),  US$9.95. 

Koster,  Dorte.   "Paleolimnological  Assessment  of  Human-Induced 
Impacts  on  Walden  Pond  (Massachusetts,  USA)  using 
Diatoms  and  Stable  Isotopes."  In  L'influence  humaine  en 
relation  avecles  changements  environementaux.   Ph.D. 
Thesis,  Universite  Laval  (July  2004):  51-86.  "Multi-proxy 
analysis  of  a  sediment  core  from  Walden  Pond  . . .  spanning 
1,600  years." 

Linebaugh,  Donald  W   The  Man  Who  Found  Thoreau:  Roland  W. 
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Robbins  and  the  Rise  of  Historical  Archeology  in  America. 
Durham,  N.H.:  University  of  New  Hampshire  Press,  2004. 
224p.  hardcover  (ISBN  1584654252),  US$24.95. 

Matsushima,  Kin'ya.   "An  Essay  on  'Ktaadn':  The  American 
Wilderness  as  a  Literary  Space."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on 
the  150th  Anniversary  ofWalden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  154-165.  Abstract  (English),  p.  296. 

McMurry,  Andrew.   Environmental  Renaissance:  Emerson, 

Thoreau,  and  the  Systems  of  Nature.  Athens,  Ga.:  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  2003.   269p.  hardcover  (ISBN 
0820325309),  US$39.95.  Reviewed  by  Nina  Baym  in  New 
England  Quarterly  77,  No.  2  (June  2004):  300-307. 

Matheson,  Neill.  "Thoreau's  Gramatica  Parda:  Conjugating  Race 
and  Nature."  Arizona  Quarterly  57,  No.  4  (Winter  2001):  1- 
43. 

Maynard,  W.  Barksdale.    Walden  Pond:  A  History.  Reviewed  by 
Edward  Hoagland  in  Onearth  (Fall  2004). 

Meador,  Ron.  "Amid  the  "Walden'  Teeth-Grinders,  Some  Lovely 
Morsels.""  .Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  5  September  2004.  On 
the  150    anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  book. 

Merwin.  New  Walden.  US$39.95.  CD  (5 1  minutes)  on  Thoreau 
by  the  poet-singer  Merwin. 

Miyawaki,  Toshifumi.   "Crying  for  Love  of  Self  in  New  England's 
Remote  Rural  Area:  From  Walden  to  The  Great  Gatsby"  In 
The  Rising  Generation:  150  Years  ofWalden.  Tokyo: 
Kenkyusha,  2004.  Pp.  13-15.   Suggests  that  On  the  Road  and 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  are  noteworthy  examples  of  Walden 
continuing  to  resonate  across  the  United  States  and  shape  the 
American  imagination,  while  The  Great  Gatsby  is  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  example. 

Monette,  Pierre.  "L'appel  de  la  Nature."   Voir  [Montreal]  (Mai- 
Juin  2002):  31.  Discussion  of  three  Thoreau  works  in  French 
translation. 

Mori,  Ritsuko.   "  'Eureka!  I  Found  Thoreau's  Site':  The 


2005  Annual  Gathering 

Thoreau:  Nature,  Science,  and 
Higher  Laws 

7-10  July  2005 
Concord,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  ideas  and  suggestions  for  speakers, 

programs,  and  activities  for  the  Annual  Gathering 

before  Friday,  10  December  2004,  to: 

The  Thoreau  Society 
Annual  Gathering  Committee 

55  Old  Bedford  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742  U.S.A. 
"    .    .  or 

info@thoreausociety.org 


Achievement  of  Roland  Wells  Robbins.7"  In  Dawn  in  Me: 

Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  ofWalden.   Tokyo:  Kinseido 

Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  32-49.  Abstract  (English),  p. 

287. 
Nagashima,  Yoshihisa.   "Henry  David  Thoreau:  The  Bibliography 

of  Japanese  Translations  1909-2004."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays 

on  the  1 50th  Anniversary  ofWalden.   Tokyo:  Kinseido 

Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.   Pp.  269-282. 
Nakagaki,  Koutarou.   '"Cape  Cod  and  the  Beach:  Thoreau  and 

American  Travel  Writing."  'In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the 

150th  Anniversary  ofWalden.   Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing 

Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  176-187.  Abstract  (English),  p.  298. 
Nishimura,  Masami.   "Reading  Thoreau  Behind  the  Bars."  In 

Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  ofWalden. 

Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.   Pp.  201-210. 

Abstract  (English),  p.  300. 
Okuda,  Joichi.   "Kenji  Miyazawa  and  Henry  Thoreau."  In  Dawn 

in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Walden.   Tokyo: 

Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.   Pp.  242-251.  Abstract 

(English),  p.  303. 
Ono,  Kazuto.  "Thoreau's  References  to  the  Cosmic  Universe."  In 

Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Walden. 

Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.   Pp.  100-112. 

Abstract  (English),  p.  292. 
Ono,  Michiko.   "Some  Aspects  of  Early  Spring  Thoreau 

Appreciated."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th 

Anniversary  ofWalden.   Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co., 

Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  141-152.  Abstract  (English),  p.  295. 
Parini,  Jay,  ed.    Oxford  Encyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  4 

vols.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2004.   2400p. 

hardcover  (ISBN  0195167279),  US$495.00.    Separate 

chapters  on  Thoreau  and  on  Walden. 
Pinsky,  Robert.   "Comedy,  Cruelty  and  Tourism:  Thoreau's  Cape 

Cod"   The  American  Scholar  73,  No.  3  (Summer  2004):  79- 

88.   Based  on  his  introduction  to  the  paperback  edition  of  the 

Princeton  Cape  Cod. 
Porte,  Joel.    Consciousness  and  Culture:  Emerson  and  Thoreau 

Reviewed.  New  Haven,  Ct:  Yale  University  Press,  2004. 

234p.  hardcover  (ISBN  0300104464),  US$30.00. 
Richardson,  Robert  D.   "Walden's  Ripple  Effect."  Smithsonian 

35,  No.  5  (August  2004):  106-111. 
Robinson,  David  M.   "Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller,  and 

Transcendentalism."  In  American  Literary  Scholarship:  An 

Annual  2002.  Ed.  David  J.  Nordloh.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke 

University  Press,  2004:  3-24.  Yearly  summary  of  work  on 

these  authors. 
.  Natural  Life:  Thoreau's  Worldly  Transcendentalism. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press.   229p.  hardcover 

(ISBN  0801443 13X),  US$24.95. 
Saitoh,  Noboru.   "Thoreau  and  Koppadoji  (Hajime  Nozawa)."  In 

Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Walden. 

Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.   Pp.  252-262. 

Abstract  (English),  p.  304. 
Sato,  Mitsushige.  "A  Cabin  with  a  View — An  Essay  on  Thoreau's 

'Economy'  "  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150'h 

Anniversary  ofWalden.   Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co., 

Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  52-62.  Abstract  (English),  p.  288. 
Shiota,  Hiroshi.   "Thoreau's  Vision  in  Cape  Cod:  Attitudes 

towards  Landscape  as  a  Neutral  Ground."  In  Dawn  in  Me: 

Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  ofWalden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido 
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Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  166-175.  Abstract  (English), 
p.  297. 

Slate,  Nico.   'Where  Nothing  Needs  to  Be  Said:  Heidegger, 
Walden,  and  the  "Odes  Elementales"  of  Pablo  Neruda." 
Humanities  Honors  Program,  Stanford  University,  2004.  62p. 
Undergraduate  honors  essay. 

Solnit,  Rebecca.  "Jailbirds  I  Have  Loved  ...  or  'No  You  Can't 
Have  My  Rights.  I'm  Still  Using  Them.'"  Tomdispatch.com 
(wwwtomdispatch.com/index.mhtml?pid=l  857).    (2004). 
Web  article  on  Thoreau  and  dissent.  He  is,  Solnit  says,  "still 
unreserved  and  unsafe  in  his  writings." 

Sperber,  Michael.  Henry  David  Thoreau:  Cycles  and  Psyche. 
Higganum,  Ct.:  Higganum  Hill  Books,  2004.   160p.  paper 
(ISBN  09741 15827),  US$17.95.  Reviewed  by  Chris 
Bergeron  in  MetroWest  Daily  News.   1  August  2004. 
"Through  Sperber 's  research,  a  darker  portrait  of  Thoreau 
emerges  as  a  deeply  troubled  man  rather  than  the  sensitive 
outdoorsman  familiar  to  casual  readers." 

Takahashi,  Tsutomu.  "Thoreau's  Poetics  of  Body."  In  Dawn  in 
Me:  Essays  on  the  150  Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo: 
Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  128-140.  Abstract 
(English),  p.  294. 

Takeshima,  Tatsuya.  "On  the  Relationship  of  Thoreau  to  Modern 
American  Drama:  Focusing  Largely  on  The  Night  Thoreau 
Spent  in  Jail.'"  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150'h 
Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  229-239.  Abstract  (English),  p.  302. 

Taketani,  Etsuko.   "July  4th,  1845:  Walden  and  the  Annexation  of 
Texas."  In  The  Rising  Generation:  150  Years  of  Walden. 
Tokyo:  Kenkyusha,  2004.  Pp.  10-12.  Discusses  Walden  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  American  filibustering  in  Mexico. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  Cape  Cod.  Ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer. 
Introduction  by  Robert  Pinskey.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2004  [1988].  384p.  paperback  (ISBN 
0691118426),  US$14.95. 

.   The  Higher  Law:  Thoreau  on  Civil  Disobedience  and 

Reform.  Ed.  Wendell  Glick.  Introduction  by  Howard  Zinn. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004  [1973]. 
232p.  paperback  (ISBN  0691118760),  US$10.95. 

.  Letters  to  a  Spiritual  Seeker.  Ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean.  New 


York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  2004.  266p.  hardcover 
(ISBN  0393059413),  US$21.95.  Thoreau's  letters  to  H.  G.  O. 
Blake.  Includes  thorough  annotations  and  a  substantial 
introduction  persuasively  arguing  that  Thoreau  was  a  spiritual 
teacher  for  Blake.  Reviewed  by  Dave  Bonney  in  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin  No.  248,  pp.  7-8.  "By  any  definition  this  is  a 
Wisdom  Book." 

.   The  Maine  Woods.  Ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer. 

Introduction  by  Paul  Theroux.  Princeton,  N.J. :  Princeton 
University  Press,  2004  [1972].  347p.  paperback  (ISBN 
0691118779),  US$16.95. 
— .   Walden. -Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  2004.  275p. 


hardcover  (ISBN  0618457178),  US$28.12.   Illustrated  edition 
to  commemorate  the  150    anniversary  of  the  original 
publication.  Reviewed  by  Edward -Hoagland  in  Onearth  (Fall 
2004).  -  <       . .  - 

.   Walden.  Ed.  Jeffrey  Cramer.  New  Haven,  Ct.:  Yale 

University  Press,  2004.  400p.  hardcover  (ISBN 
0300104669),  US$35.00.  An  annotated  edition. 

.    Walden.   Boston  and  London:  Shambhala,  2004.  280p. 


hardcover  (ISBN  1590300882),  US$24.95. 

.    Walden.  Ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley.  Introduction  by  John 

Updike.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  2004 
[1971].   256p.  paperback  (ISBN  0691096120).  US$10.95. 

.  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Ed.  Carl 

Hovde,  William  J.  Howarth,  and  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell. 
Introduction  by  John  McPhee.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2004  [1980].  415p.  Paperback  (ISBN 
0691118787),  US$16.95. 
.  A  Yankee  in  Canada  with  Anii-Slaveiy  and  Reform 


Papers.  Honolulu:  University  Press  of  the  Pacific,  2004 
[1972].   286p.  hardcover  (ISBN  1410209962),  US$27.50.- 

Tsunemoto,  Hiroshi.  -  "Thoreau  and  the  Dismal  Swamp."  In  Dawn 
s    in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150'h  Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo: 
Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  113-127.  Abstract 
(English),  p.  293. 

Updike,  John.  "A  Sage  for  All  Seasons."  The  Guardian  Review 
[Manchester,  England].  26  June  2004,  pp.  4-6.  Reprint  of  his 
introduction  to  the  paperback  edition  of  the  Princeton  Walden. 

Wagner,  Jeffrey.  "Free  Riding  on  Eiseley's  Star  Thrower, 

Thoreau's  Huckleberry  Patch,  and  Havel's  Streetcar  in  the 
Local  and  Global  Commons."  ISLE:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
in  Literature  and  Environment  11,  No.  1  (Winter  2004):  101- 
119. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  C.  "Thoreau  Farm  Trust  to  Restore  Thoreau 
Birth  House."  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  248  (Summer 
2004):  8. 

Wilson,  Eric  G.  "Thoreau,  Crystallography,  and  the  Science  of  the 
Transparent."  Studies  in  Romanticism  43,  No.  1  (Spring 
2004):  99-117. 

Winner,  Lauren  F.  "The  Sage  of  Walden  Pond."  Christianity 
Today.  (July-August  2004).  "It  may  be  Thoreau's  reflections 
on  the  self — not  his  powerful  perorations  about  slavery,  nor 
his  luminous  evocations  of  nature's  bounty — that  explain 
Walden's  influence." 

Wright,  Franz.   "Walden."  In  Walking  to  Martha's  Vineyard.  New 
York:  Knopf,  2003.   75p.  hardcover  (ISBN  0375415181), 
US$23.00.  Poem  in  the  volume  that  won  the  2004  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  poetry. 

Yamada,  Kumi.  "Thoreau  and  'the  Battle  of  Ants.'  "  In  Dawn  in 
Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Walden.  Tokyo: 
Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  63-74.  Abstract 
(English),  p.  289. 

Yamamoto,  Shoh.  "A  Note  on  the  Four  English  Editions  of 

Walden."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp.  18- 
31.  Abstract  (English),  p.  286. 

Yamazato,  Katsunori.  "Ecocriticism  and  Walden."  In  The  Rising 
Generation:  150  Years  of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kenkyusha,  2004. 
Pp.^7-9.  Examines  Walden  from  the  perspective  of  "sense  of 
place"  by  analyzing  Thoreau's  juxtaposition  of  animals  and 
humanity  as  sharing  the  same  space  or  environment  (e.g.  the 
bees  in  "House- Warming"),  and  by  comparing  the  traditional 
materialistic  American  dream  with  Thoreau's  ideal  of  spiritual 
richness  and  justice  based  on  the  relationship  between  nature 
and  humanity  (e.g.  John  Field  in  "Baker  Farm"). 

Yorifuji,  Michio.  "Nature  and  Human  Rights  in  Thoreau  and 
Faulkner."  In  Dawn  in  Me:  Essays  on  the  150th  Anniversary 
of  Walden.  Tokyo:  Kinseido  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2004.  Pp. 
211-228.  Abstract  (English),  p.  301. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  following  individuals  for  information  used 
in  this  Bulletin:  Brian  Bartlett,  Clarence  Burley,  Antonio  Casado 
da  Rocha,  Randall  Conrad,  Jim  Dawson,  Sterling  Delano,  Chris 
Dodge,  Steven  Hartman,  ShokO  Itoh,  Patrice  Kaneda,  W. 
Barksdale  Maynard,  Laura  Jehn  Menides,  Bruce  Merwin,  Pierre 
Monette,  Wesley  Mott,  Henrik  Otterberg,  Ron  Pesha,  Sandy 
Petrulionis,  Emily  Powell,  Edmund  A.  Schofield,  Dick  Schneider, 
Dale  R.  Schwie,  Michael  Sperber,  Ron  Tracy,  Laura  Dassow 
Walls,  Richard  Winslow  III.  Please  keep  your  editor  informed  of 
items  not  yet  added  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 


Please  submit  items  for  the  Winter 
Bulletin  to  your  editor  before 

1  January  2005 


Announcements 

Member-Led  Activities 

Check  www.thoreausociety.org  for  up-to-date  information  on 
member-led  activities  throughout  the  fall  and  winter.  Notices  of 
such  activities  can  be  sent  to  our  Outreach  Coordinator: 
steven.bentley@thoreausociety.org. 

Call  for  Papers 

The  Nordic  Association  for  American  Studies  Biennial 
Conference  will  take  place  26-29  May  2005  at  Vaxjo  University  in 
south-central  Sweden  and  will  feature  at  least  two  sessions  on 
literary  and  intellectual  Concord  and  on  Transcendentalism. 
Anyone  who  may  like  to  participate  in  the  conference  can  get 
information  (including  guidelines  on  the  call  for  papers)  at 
www.hum.vxu.se/forskn/konferens/NAAS2005/. 

Call  for  Papers 

At  the  American  Literature  Association's  16th  annual 
conference  to  be  held  in  Boston  26-29  May  2005,  the  Thoreau 
Society  will  sponsor  a  Teaching  Round  Table  on  the  question 
"How  should  we  teach  Thoreau 's  natural  history  essays?" 
Thoreau 's  natural  history  essays  were  once  out  of  print,  but  now 
two  excellent  editions  are  available,  one  edited  by  Bill  Rossi  and 
the  other  by  Lewis  Hyde.  These  editions  represent  two  distinct 
approaches:  Rossi  prints  only  the  natural  history  essays,  separating 
them  out  as  a  group,  whereas  Hyde  makes  a  point  of  "abandoning 
the  long-standing  editorial  practice"  of  separating  Thoreau 's  nature 
essays  from  his  political  works  by  printing  them  all  together  in 
chronological  order.  Thus  we  now  have  a  choice:  should  we  teach 
Thoreau's  natural  history  essays  as  a  distinct  body  of  work?  Or 
should  we  teach  them  alongside  the  political  Thoreau?  Indeed, 
how  interconnected  are  these  two  Thoreaus,  the  natural  and  the 
political?  Send  abstracts  for  a  5-10  minute  talk  on  any  aspect  of 
this  topic  to  Laura  Walls  at  WallsLD@gwm.sc.edu,  and  Sandy 
Petrulionis"  at  shp2@psu.edu  by  15  January  2005. 

Call  for  Papers 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Literature  and  Environment 
(ASLE)  invites  proposals  for  papers  (15-minute  presentation  time), 


panels,  roundtables,  poster  sessions,  workshops,  and  other  oral 
performances  at  its  Sixth  Biennial  Conference  to  be  held  21-25 
June  2005  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Deadline 
is  1  February  2005.  ASLE  welcomes  interdisciplinary  approaches 
and  readings  of  environmentally-inflected  creative  nonfiction  and 
poetry.  Proposals  are  especially  encouraged  on,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  following  topics:  Literature  of  Working  Landscapes  (farms, 
ranches,  forests,  fisheries,  etc.);  Coastal  Literature/Literature  of  the 
Pacific  Rim;  Riparian/Mountain  Nature  and  Nature  Writing; 
Urban/Suburban  Nature  and  Nature  Writing;  Eco-utopias  and 
Dystopias;  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Nature  and  Environment  in 
Science,  Law,  Business,  and  other  discourses  outside  the 
Humanities.   Send  one-page  proposals  to  Allison  Wallace,  Honors 
College,  3  02- A  McAhster  Hall,  University  of  Central  Arkansas, 
Conway,  AR  72035  U.S.A.;  allisonw@uca.edu.  Please  include  a 
job  title,  institutional  affiliation,  and  contact  information.  Pre- 
formed panels  and  roundtables  are  acceptable  and  encouraged. 
Audio-visual  requests  must  accompany  the  proposal.   Electronic 
submissions  accepted,  but  no  attachments,  please.  Participation  is 
limited  to  one  presentation  per  person,  but  presenters  at  one 
session  may  chair  another.  Presenters  must  be  ASLE  members  by 
the  start  of  the  conference.  For  more  information,  visit  the  ASLE 
website,  www.asle.umn.edu. 


Please  Note 

Beginning  with  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  250  (Winter 

2005)  each  "Announcements"  and  "Calendar  of 

Events"  listing  will  contain  the  usual  headline  but  only 

a  one-sentence  description.  More  detailed, 

comprehensive,  and  timely  descriptions  of 

announcements  and  events  are  now  and  will  continue 

to  be  available  at  www.thoreausociety.org 


DAILY  THROUGH  MID-JANUARY  2005  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

"  'What  I  See':  The  Photography  of  Dave  Ganoe 

Tsongas  Gallery  adjoining  the  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden 

Pond.   Information:  (978)  369-5310.  Parking  charge  of  $5  per 

vehicle. 

THROUGH  DECEMBER  3 
Thoreau  Society  Online  Auction 

"Auction  at  www.thoreausociety.org  features  merchandise, 
programs,  and  excursions  donated  by  Society  members  and  staff. 
Proceeds,  of  course,  benefit  the  Thoreau  Society.  Information: 
(978)  369-5310. 

NOVEMBER  20  9  a.m.-Noon 

Mapping  Sense  of  Place 

An  indoor/outdoor  adult  workshop  for  exploring  &  expressing  this 
season  of  Walden  conducted  by  David  Sobel  and  Joy  Ackerman, 
professors  at  Antioch  New  England  Graduate  School,  where  Sobel 
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(who  has  .published  several  books  on  children's  sense  of  place) 
directs  the  Teacher  Certification  Programs  in  the  Education 
Department  and  Ackerman  (who  has  been  studying  the  sacred 
geography  of  Walden)  directs  the  Individualized  Program  in  the 
Environmental  Studies 'Department.   Participants  will  walk  the 
woods  with  Thoreau 's  text  in  hand,  and  will  draw  on  individual 
impressions  and  reflections  to  create  a  "'sense  of  place"  map  of 
Walden.   $10  per  person.  Pre-register  at  (978)  369-5310. 
Information:  (978)  369-5310.  Additional  parking  charge  of  $5  per 
vehicle  separate  from  the  program  fee. 

NOVEMBER  20 

150  Years  of  Walden:  An  Examination  of  Thoreau's 
Masterwork 

The  Department  of  English  at  Uppsala  University  in  Sweden  will 
host  a  full-day  symposium  in  honor  of  the  Walden 
sesquicentennial  featuring  speakers  Ronald  A.  Bosco,  David 
MacNeil  Doren,  Steven  Hartman,  Daniel  Ogden.  and  Henrik 
Otterberg.  Free  and  open  to  the  pulic.  Visit  www.engelska.uu.se/ 
thoreau.symp.html  for  further  details. 


DECEMBER  3 

Thoreau  Society  Online  Auction 

Auction  closes  and  high  bidders  will  be  notified. 


Noon 


DECEMBER  4  10  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 

Wildlife  of  Walden,  From  Thoreau  to  the  Present 

A  family  program  (ages  8  and  above)  with  indoor  talk  and  outdoor 
walk  conducted  by  Bob  Metcalfe  and  Steve  Carlin.  Part  of  "The 
Seasons  of  Walden:  A  Year-Round  Program  of  Activities  Linking 
Walden,  the  Pond,  and  Walden,  the  Book  on  Its  150th  anniversary." 
Sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Walden  Pond,  an  activity  of  the 
Thoreau  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Conservation  and  RecreationAValden  Pond  State  Reservation. 
Metcalfe  has  led  wildlife  tracking  and  outdoor  education  programs 
at  Walden  Pond  for  the  past  six  years.  He  is  the  founder  of  New 
England  Discovery,  which  offers  educational  field  programs  in 
animal  tracking  and  behavior,  wetlands  exploration,  and  habitat 
diversity  in  order  to  increase  awareness  and  appreciation  of  local 
wildlife  and  the  natural  world  by  helping  adults  and  children 
become  more  familiar  with  the  wildlife  that  lives  around  us. 
Carlin  is  the  Visitor  Services  Supervisor  at  Walden  Pond  State 
Reservation.  Focus  will  be  on  the  wildlife  that  lived  in  Concord 
(Walden  area)  during  the  19th  century  and  the  wildlife  that  now 
lives  in  the  area  (using  observation  and  tracking  techniques). 
Participants  will  discuss  the  changes  in  wildlife  and  leam  the 
reasons  for  those  changes.   $5  per  person.  Meet  at  Tsongas 
Gallery  adjoining  the  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond.  Pre- 
register  at  (978)  369-5310.   Information:  (978)  369-5310. 
Additional  parking  charge  of  $5  per  vehicle  separate  from  the 
program  fee. 

DECEMBER  27-30 

Modern  Language  Association 

Each  December  the  Thoreau  Society  sponsors  two  sessions  at  the 
Modern  Language  Association  convention.   Both  Society  sessions 
this  year  will  address" the  topic  "The  Emerson's  Parlor  and  Mrs. 
Thoreau's  Dinner  Table:  Transcendental  Conversations."  The  first 
session,  chaired  by  Sandy  Petrulionis  of  Perm  State  Altoona,  will 
feature  Peter  Gibian  of  McGill  University  on  "The  Parlor  and  Its 


Discontents:  Trans cendentalist  Talk  Circles  and  a  Thoreau- 
Whitman  Debate  about  Spoken  Dialogue";  Sarah  Wider  of  Colgate 
University  on  "Henry's  Last  Paradox:  Thoreau  at  Home  with  the 
Emersons";  and  Bradley  P.  Dean  of  West  Peterborough,  N.H.,  on 
"Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  the  Reverend  Daniel  Foster."  The  second 
session,  chaired  by  Phyllis  Cole  of  Pennsylvania  State,  Delaware 
County,  will  feature  Lance  Newman  of  California  State  University, 
San  Marcos,  on  "Orestes  Brownson's  New  Views'";  Robert  A. 
Gross  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  on  "Faith  in  the 
Boardinghouse:  New  Views  of  Thoreau  Family  Religion";  Bruce 
Ronda  of  Colorado  State  University  on  "Myths  of  Memory: 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Visits,  and  Recollects,  the  Emersons";  and 
Price  McMurray  of  Texas  Wesleyan  University  on  "  'An  Egyptian 
Skull  at  Our  Banquet':  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  the  Idealist 
Convivium." 
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